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MRS. SMITH’S CHARITY. 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


“Tsn’r that seamstress come yet?” 

Mrs. Smith, as she spoke, leaned over the 
balustrade, calling down the staircase to the 
footman. 

“No, mum.” 

“I declare,” muttered the lady, but quite 
loud enough for the servant to hear, ‘the lazy 
thing ought to be turned off. It’s eight o’clock 
already. A pretty day’s work it will be, begun 
at such an hour. John,” and she raised her 
voice to a louder key, “be sure you tell the 
coachman to be around by eleven, for I’ve got 
to go collecting, with Mrs. Huntley, for the poor, 
this morning.” 

She left the staircase, as she spoke, and passed 
to her chamber, where she expected to spend the 
next two hours in dressing to go out. 

It was a cold, wet morning in March. While 
this scene was transacting in the elegant man- 
sion, a thinly clad, delicate-looking girl, was 
feebly struggling against the rain on her way to 
Mrs. Smith’s. She had been awake for half the 
night, tending her sick sister, who lay dying of 
consumption, in the comfortless and fireless room 
which they occupied together, up three pair of 
stairs, in a narrow, ill-ventilated alley. For 
breakfast she had eaten nothing but a dry crust, 
and drank nothing but a cup of cold water. And 
now, with a faded summer shawl, a pair of 
thin, worn shoes, and an umbrella that only half 
protected her, she was braving the inclement 
weather in order to do Mrs. Smith’s plain sewing 
at a dollar and a quarter a week. 

The bell rang, and the rich lady, throwing on 
& splendid dressing-gown, went to the head of 
the staircase. 

“Ah! that’s you at last, Miss Jones, is it?” 
she said, sharply. “A full hour behind time. 
Recollect, Miss, what I told you. I shall keep 
my word, and take off a shilling for every day 
you are so late. Go at once into the back room, 
where everything’s waiting for you.” 
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Too heart-broken to remonstrate, the girl did 
as she was directed, and took her place in an 
apartment, which, as it was to be occupied ‘‘only 
by the seamstress,” as Mrs. Smith said, was, from 
motives of economy, never more than half heated. 
Hire, the girl sewed, in her damp clothes and 
wet feet all day, there not being warmth enough 
at the flue to dry either: and at night went home 
through the storm to her sick sister, and the cold, 
unfurnished room they occupied. 

All that morning, Mrs. Smith, protected from 
the rain by her comfortable carriage, drove about, 
ostensibly to collect for the poor, but really to 
indulge in gossip, and gratify her vanity by being 
called benevolent. While exhibiting her splendid 
tablets, on which to write the names of donors, 
and expatiating sentimentally on the sufferings 
of the indigent, she took good care to say nothing 
of the needlewoman she had left working at a 
starvation price, in a cold, unhealthy room. 

The next day the seamstress did not come at 
all. Mrs. Smith was highly indignant, especially 
as a piece of work, which she had particularly 
wished to be finished, was incomplete. 

‘¢You may tell Miss Jones, if she comes again 
to-morrow,” she said, angrily, late in the day, 
“that I don’t want her services any longer. 
People who work for me must be punctual.” 

When the footman went back into the kitchen, 
and rehearsed the message with which he had 
been charged, there was a general outcry among 
the servants. 

‘¢Pears to me,” said the cook, ‘‘dat some of 
de rich hab no hearts at all, deed it does. Dat 
poor chile was a’most starved yesterday, and 
looked as ef she had de ager; and she has a sick 
sister, a dyin’ of a consumption, she says. Ef I 
was you, Jim, I’d tell missus she might turn 
her off herself, deed I would.” And Dinah, 
thoroughly aroused, flounced around the room 
indignantly. 

But the seamstress never returned to receive 
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WANDERINGS.—MUSIC OF THE STORM. 





her dismissal. The exposure of the preceding 
day had brought on a violent inflammation of the 
lungs, and she was now lying, in a high fever, 
and drawing her breath in agony, by the side of 
her dying sister. Here, about dusk, her land- 
lady found her accidentally, both having been 
too ill to summon assistance. 

It was the charity of this woman, only less 
indigent than themselves, that saved the two 
sisters from perishing of cold and want. Not 
that they lived long, however, to consume her 
hard earnings. The violent inflammation soon 
carried off the seamstress; and her sister speedily 
followed her. 

One day, while Mrs. Smith was making calls, 
her luxurious carriage passed a pauper funeral. 
The sight of the coarse, pine coffin made the rich 
lady shudder, as she rolled by; and she told to 





all her acquaintance, that morning, how inex- 
pressibly she had been horrified by the sight. 

“Its dreadful to think how many poor people 
there are,” she said, ‘‘and in spite, too, of all 
we are doing for them. There must be a great 
deal of improvidence and laziness to cause it. 
Only to think, I had a seamstress, a week or two 
ago, who, because I reprimanded her for coming 
late to her work, left in a pet, and I haven’t 
heard of her yet.” 

At the Judgment Day, proud lady, you will 
hear of her! Yes! the outcast tenant of that 
pauper coffin will rise up, in that awful hour, 
and tell who it was that murdered her. 

Vain, indeed, is the charity that gives publicly 
to the poor “of our abundance,” if we neglect 
the greater charity of sympathy with the indi- 
gent and suffering whom we actually know. 





WANDERINGS. 


BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 


Aroart on the tide of life, 

Afar from the peaceful shore, 
Breasting the billows of storm and strife 
’Mid the noise of the Ocean’s roar; 

No island in greenness drest— 
No port of peace in view— 
No haven of hope and rest 
Is found in the journey through! 


Thrown up on the rocky height 
Of eternal ice and snow, 

With only the frozen brink in sight, 
And the precipice below; 

No fount in the desert waste— 
No green spot doth appear: 

No manna in all the wilderness 
The hungry love to cheer! 





No verdure—no plain of bliss— 
No flowery vale of love— 
No sheltering bower of home to bless— 
No Olive Branch—no dove! 
For odors, hues, and blooms— 
For sunlight, and song, and dew, 
There are briars, and weeds, and phantom glooms 
But found in the journey through! 


The Spring of the year is past, 
The Summer has come and gone: 

The harvest time is ended at last, 
And Winter is nearly done; 

The morning of youth is spent— 
Manhood has pass’d its noon, 

The evening of age shadows earth’s sky, 
And the Night of Death draws on! 





MUSIC OF THE STORM. 


BY B. SIMEON BARRETT. 


1s there no music in the weeping wind, 
No voice of moaning sadness in the air, 
No hymn of penitence, that we have sinned, 
Nor ever sound of spirit-voice in pray’r? 
Ay, ’tis a music thrills me with its tones 
Of solemn sadness, ever as it moans. 


And in the beating rain and rattling hail 
I hear a music, wild, and grand, and deep, 
As though some spirit, shuddering, cold and pale, 





And shrieking wildly, ever doomed to weep, 
Did mourn the cruel destiny that shaped its fate; 
But vainly wept—forever, now, too late. 


Ay! there is mighty music in the songs 
That winds and storms breathe on the midnight air; 
Long tales of unjust sufferings and wrongs, 
Of meek repentance and of wild despair. 
Mourn on, ye winds; I love your tale so well, 
They hold me pinioned with their magic spell. 





GRACE GRENVILLE’S MATCH-MAKING. 


BY E. W. DEWEES. 


Grace GRENVILLE sat over her embroidery, 
with a frown of perplexity on her broad, open 
brow. 

It was easy to see that her thoughts were not 
on her cross-stitch. 

After a time, a smile stole slowly over her 
face, as sunlight glides over a landscape, growing 
brighter and brighter every moment, till she 
suddenly sprang from her seat, dropping work, 
scissors and thimble in her impulsive haste, as 
she flew to her writing-table and began to write: 


“Dearest Emma—When I was with you last 
summer, you promised to return my visit this 
winter. I write now to claim you. Come at 
once, dear Em, for I do so want to see you, and 
I have such a splendid plan in my head—but I 
won’t say a word about ‘hat, only be sure to 
bring your painting material with you, for I am 
bent on your resuming your lessons. 

“J shall send the carriage to the cars to meet 
you the day after to-morrow, so pray don’t dis- 
appoint Your attached friend, 

Grace.” 


Having despatched this hasty epistle, Grace 
settled herself once more to her work with much 
more steadiness than before; and as she sits 
musing there, with the lights and shadows of her 
sad or pleasant thoughts flitting over her expres- 
sive face, we will, while watching her, tell the 
reader a few points of her history. 

She was an only child, loved, petted, indulged, 
spoiled perhaps, but a charming creature for all. 

Full of earnestness and enthusiasm, she was 
never without some aim—some object of ardent 
pursuit—seldom without some golden scheme, 
Which was to bring certain happiness to some of 
her friends, 

Emma B—— had long been the object of her 
greatest solicitude. Grace had discovered that she 
Was most unfortunate in her family relations. 
Her father, though a man of talent and educa- 
tion, had fallen into intemperate habits, and ren- 
dered his home wretched. Her mother, soured 
Perhaps by her sorrows, was harsh and forbid- 
ding in her manners. Emma, a gentle, loving, 
timid creature, suffered acutely in so ungenial a 
home. Grace had often puzzled her brain to find 





some way of ameliorating her friend’s position. 
Now, at last, she had hit on what she thought an 
admirable plan. She would turn match-maker! 
To see Emma happily married would put an end 
to all difficulties. Better still; she would at the 
same time secure the happiness of her friend, 
Mr. Greeley, and so kill two birds with one stone. 

Mr. Greeley was a young artist, of talent so 
great, as already, at the age of twenty-tive, to 
have taken his rank as first landscape painter in 
the country. He was a man of great cultivation 
and refi t—hand , agreeable, and truly 
noble and good. There was not one among her 
friends of whom Grace thought more highly. 

She was certain that Emma’s gentle loveliness 
and true amiability would be sure to captivate 
him, and equally certain that she would make 
him a good and devoted wife. 

She was so full of her project, that she could 
scarcely wait for her friend’s arrival, or avoid 
betraying her deep-laid scheme to its object the 
moment she saw her. 

It chanced that Mr. Greeley dropped in on the 
very evening after Emma’s arrival. 

Grace was delighted. ‘So much better to 
appear to have nothing to do with it,” she said 
to herself—but her cheeks burnt with excite- 
ment, and she could not wholly conceal her ner- 
vous agitation as she introduced her friends to 
each other, and eagerly observed their “first 
impressions.” 

“Favorable!” she decided, as Mr. Greeley 
seated himself beside Emma, and engaged her in 
conversation, and she saw Emma, quite throwing 
aside her usual timid reserve, and responding 
with evident interest and pleasure. She noted 
the pretty smile and blush which always made 
Emma’s face so engaging, and she smiled to 
herself as she stitched away vigorously at her 
embroidery, making strange confusion -among 
her roses, while her thoughts were busy with a 
day-dream about the result of her match-making. 

After quite a long conversation with Emma, 
Mr. Greeley came to beg Grace to sing some 
duetts with him, which they had been practising 
together. But no—Grace was out of voice—did 
not feel musically inclined—but she would play 
the accompaniment, and perhaps dear Emma 
would try to take her parts. 
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In vain Emma protested that she was no musi- 
cian, and had never seen the music in question— 
Grace was determined she should learn the parts 
and sing with Greeley. 

She played the air for her with one hand, and 
encouraged and scolded her into attempting it. 

Emma did not succeed very well, but she 
looked so shy and frightened when she made 
mistakes, and the low, tremulous tones of her 
voice sounded so plaintively sweet, that Grace 
thought her more charming than if she had sung 
to perfection. She was certain Mr. Greeley 
thought so too, as she noted his smile of gentle 
consideration, and the pains he took to reassure 
her friend and dispel her timidity. 

“Well, what do you think of him?” she could 
not help asking Emma, as she was closing the 
piano after he had gone. 

Emma expressed herself so warmly in the 
young artist’s praise, and spoke so enthusiasti- 
cally of the delightful evening they had had, 
that Grace laughed aloud in her delight, and 
kissed her friend gaily. She thought it a verit- 
able instance of love at first sight, and she had 
a great struggle with herself to maintain the 
discreet and secret character of a match-maker, 
she wanted so much to tell Emma all about it. 

We have remarked that Grace was never 
without an earnest pursuit. Some all-engrossing 
occupation was a necessity to her enthusiastic 
nature. Sometimes it was music—sometimes the 
acquisition of languages—sometimes riding or 
dancing; at present painting in oil colors was 
the favorite hobby, and thanks to her friend 
Greeley’s instructions and her own talent, she 
had really made wonderful prog’ess in the art. 

During her visit to Emma in the summer, she 
had amused herself by imparting some of her 
new-found knowledge to her friend, and she was 
now quite imperative that the latter should re- 
new her efforts. 

Accordingly the next morning she carried her 
up to her painting room, and installed her at 
her own easel with paints, and a ready prepared 
sketch before her. Emma had just added an 
unpardonably bad sky, when Mr. Greeley’s voice, 
singing the air they had been practising the night 
before, was heard on the stairs. 

Emma sprang up, and would have fled in dis- 
may, but Grace barred her egress by placing her 
rest-stick across the door just as Greeley ap- 
peared, 

“What! a barring out?’ he asked, gaily— 
“did you not give me a perpetual free ticket of 
entrance here, Miss Grace?” 

“It is not a barring out, but a barring in,” 
replied Grace, laughingly. ‘Here is this silly, 





timid child, wanting to run away, because she 
says, ‘she is ashamed to have Mr. Greeley, the 
great artist, see her daub’—just as if all geniuses 
did not daub at first—it is only a sign of a ‘broad 
style’—is it not, Mr Greeley.’ And at any rate 
I am sure you will be glad of two pupils instead 
of one—will you not?” 

Mr. Greeley bowed, and expressed his happi- 
ness in feeling himself of use to either of the 
young ladies; and urged by Grace he took his 
stand behind Emma, guiding her unskilful hand, 
mixing her colors, encouraging and instructing 
her. 

Grace too delighted and excited to settle herself 
to anything, flitted about the room criticising, 
jesting, laughing, and secretly congratulating 
herself on the success of her scheme. What 
though Emma’s efforts, notwithstanding all Mr. 
Greeley’s care, gave promise of being a total 
failure? So much the better—the less the pupil 
knew, the more of the master’s aid and attention 
she required. It was all right. 

So things went on. Grace full of her match- 
making project, gave such marked encourage- 
ment to Mr. Greeley’s visits, that they became 
more and more frequent; till, under pretext of 
the painting lessons and the musical practisings, 
not a day passed, but what part of every morning, 
and the whole of every evening, was spent with 
the young ladies. 

One day Grace chanced to be in her painting- 
room alone, when Mr. Greeley entered somewhat 
earlier than usual. He greeted her warmly, but 
with some embarrassment. With woman’s quick- 
ness of perception, Grace at once felt that he 
had something to say, and instantly concluded 
he wished to consult her, or use her intercession 
with her friend. 

With this idea, she looked up at him as he 
stood silently behind her chair, with a smile and 
nod so encouraging, and which seemed to say 80 
archly, “I know what you are trying to find 
courage to tell me,” that he replied as though 
she had spoken, 

“Ts it possible, Miss Grace, that you suspect— 
that you have discovered my secret?” 

“I have discovered secrets more profound,” 
replied Grace, with a little pardonable pride in 
her acuteness and success as a manceuvrer. 

‘And you encourage—you bid me hope?” 

“Certainly,” she answered, playfully, “why 
should you not hope?” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said Greeley, warmly, 
as he took her hand in his, ‘I am but a poor, 
fortuneless artist yet, dear Grace; but, thank 
God, I have already won some little fame, and 
your gracious words will cheer and sustain me 
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till fortune follows, and I dare claim this dear 
hand.” 

“What! what do you say?” exclaimed Grace, 
in extreme surprise, at his concluding words. 
«“Emma’s hand you mean.” 

But in spite of the decided manner in which 
Grace corrected him, Greeley persisted in what 
Grace thought his strange mistake; and it was 
not till he, with some impatience, asserted his 
right of knowing best his own meaning, that 
she was fully convinced. She could then only 
stammer forth in confusion, 

“Pardon me, Mr. Greeley, my seeming en- 
couragement—I had such a splendid scheme— 
and for myself, I had no idea—I never thought 
of such a thing.” 

“So I perceived—so I thought all the time,” 
replied Greeley; ‘‘but that you never have, does 
not prove that you never can think of it, does it, 
Grace?” 

“Yes, yes, it does!” cried Grace, hurriedly, 
turning away from those earnest, pleading eyes. 
“I do not wish such ideas put into my head. 
Oh, Mr. Greeley, Emma——” 

“Qne word,” said Mr. Greeley, interrupting 
her, “‘whatever decision you may make with 
regard to me, your friend is entirely out of the 
question. I do not wish to disparage Miss 
Emma; she is, I am sure, a good and amiable 
girl, but I could never, for a moment, think of 
her as a wife. So pray consider that matter 
settled.” 

Grace was much disturbed and embarrassed. 
She had never, as she truly said, regarded Mr. 
Greeley for an instant in the light of a lover. 
But the idea thus forced upon her, she could not 
but feel how entirely she respected, admired, and 
sympathized with him. The earnest, suppressed 
tones of his voice—the expression of intense 
anxiety which his face unconsciously wore, 
showed her how deeply his feelings were in- 
terested in her; and the manly restraint he put 
upon his words, touched her more than the most 
impassioned pleadings. She was moved—hesi- 
tated—would, perhaps, have given him the one 
Word of encouragement for which he sued, but 
that she remembered Emma, and her disappoint- 





ment, and she hardened her heart, and fled from 
the room lest she should relent. 

Her next concern was for Emma. How ter- 
rible to crush all her rising hopes—to cloud her 
sun of happiness, now beginning to shine for the 
first time in her sad life. And if, as she feared, 
poor Emma’s feelings were already really in- 
terested, how very dreadful it would be. How 
she wished she had never had anything to do 
with match ‘making. 

Forcing back the tears she could scarcely 
restrain, she went to seek Emma, to ascertain, 
if possible, the extent of the mischief she had 
done. 

Wholly occupied by her own thoughts, she 
absently entered her friend’s room without 
knocking, and found her absorbed in a letter 
which she was reading. Emma looked up with 
a smile and blush at Grace’s entrance, and after 
@ moment’s embarrassment, with a shy, hesi- 
tating look, put her letter into her hands. 

Grace read it with increasing astonishment. It 
was an offer of marriage from a certain Frank 
Elcott, an individual of whom she had never 
heard. 

‘Who is he? 
love him? 
in a breath. 

“T shall have to answer so many questions 
one at a time,” said Emma, laughing. ‘Do I 
know him?—yes, since I was a child. Who is 
he?—a young lawyer in good practice in G . 
Your third question I shall answer with your 
fourth—I shall certainly accept him, unless my 
parents object, which I am sure they cannot do.” 

Grace gave a great sigh of relief. Her match- 
making had done no harm afterall. Still, con- 
science whispered that chance had favored her 
more perhaps than she deserved, and she then 
and there made a firm resolution, in all her 
life to have nothing more to do with matches, 
or match-making. 

From this rule she was never known to deviate 
except on one occasion. It was when, two years 
afterward, she gave her hand to her artist- 
lover, whose constancy and manly worth had 
long before won her heart of hearts. 


Do you know him? Do you 
Shall you accept?” she asked, all 


A FRAGMENT. 


BY SAMUEL FUNCHER. 


Tuere’s lasting beauty in the mind, 
Where virtue, love and hope combined— 


A nobler wreath—a fairer gem 
Than monarch’s crown, or diadem. 





THE FATAL FLIRTATION. 


BY MARY L. MEANY. 


Ar the house of a friend I frequently met a 
lady, whose singular loveliness and elegant man- 
ners, joined with the most winning gentleness 
and affability impressed me favorably at our first 
meeting. She was apparently about five and 
twenty; there was no trace of early bloom on her 
smooth, round cheek, and the light shade of pen- 
siveness that ever rested on her polished brow, 
seemed to denote that she had early tasted the 
bitterness of life’s experience; but this, according 
with her soft, low-toned voice, and the lady-like 
repose of her whole demeanor only rendered her 
more interesting and attractive. One day I ob- 
served her passing from our friend’s abode as I 
was approaching it; and I eagerly availed myself 
of the opportunity of making some inquiries re- 
specting one whose history had been the subject 
of many vague speculations during my twilight 
reveries. 

‘*Have you never heard anything about her?” 
asked my friend, after I had made known my 
intense curiosity. 

‘‘Never,” was my quick rejoinder. 

“That is rather strange, for though since her 
arrival here she has lived in almost total seclu- 
sion, her name is sadly connected with a tragic 
occurrence of which I wonder you have not heard. 
I will satisfy your curiosity by relating it. 

“Trene Weston at the age of eighteen was the 
reigning belle in every circle in which she ap- 
peared. Not less admired for her vivacity and 
ready wit, than for her brilliant charms and 
numerous accomplishments, it was no wonder 
that, although by nature gifted with high mental 
powers, and with a heart alive to generous, noble 
impulses, the ceaseless and flattering homage she 
received had a deleterious influence, and she be- 
came incapable, seemingly, of a loftier ambition 
than to be the acknowledged queen of each gay 
assemblage. Her parents had been dead some 
years; and as the adopted child of a rich and 
worldly-minded relative, whose every wish in 
her regard was fulfilled when she saw her the 
admiration or envy of all around, poor Irene had 
no friendly counsellor to give her the warning 
advice she so much needed—to show her the 
vanity of the life she was leading, and to insist 
upon the necessity of curbing, in some degree, 
the wild exuberance of spirits that sometimes 
almost amounted to recklessness. 





**As was naturally to be expected, she soon 
wearied of the monotonous pleasures in which 
she lived, and began to value them only as the 
means of adding to her list of conquests, the 
excitement of which she averred was the only 
thing that now held for her any interest. She 
became a most accomplished coquette, was alter- 
nately admired and dreaded as such; but she 
only laughed at the few disparaging remarks she 
heard, and enjoyed her heartless triumphs with 
haughty self-complacence. 

““At length she met one whom she seemed to 
regard from the first with more favor than she 
had hitherto shown to her admirers; and as it 
was equally evident that Mr. Tracy’s feelings 
were deeply interested, and as he was regarded 
by her adopted mother with approving eyes, it 
was generally reported that the wild bird had 
found her mate at last, and one, too, in every 
respect such as she could desire. But as time 
wore on these rumors met with less credit. It 
was remarked that some misunderstanding had 
taken place between the lovers; that Herbert 
Tracy observed every movement of Irene with a 
scrutiny that seemed the result of jealous suspi- 
cions; while she, who during the first few months 
of their acquaintance, had appeared more sub- 
dued and quiet in manner, assumed all at once 
her old reckless, half winning, half defying 
demeanor, seemingly indifferent to her lover's 
evident disapprobation. 

‘Things were in this state when a large mer- 
cantile establishment was opened by a stranger 
in the city, whom to Irene’s delight she dis- 
covered to be Henry Burton, the accepted lover 
of her dearest school companion, Lucy Hamilton. 
Irene had several times visited the latter in 
her village home, and had there met the young 
merchant whom she could not but regard with 
esteem, though his quiet, unobtrusive manners 
were not calculated to please one so volatile and 
giddy. 

“He and Lucy had long cherished a mutual 
attachment, but it was not till his plans for 
the future were definitely arranged that he felt 
authorized to declare his intentions to Mr. 
Hamilton, who without hesitation gave his con- 
sent to the projected marriage, stipulating only 
that it should not take place till the young m™” 
should be permanently settled in his new location 
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“It chanced that the very day after this deci- 
sion was given, Irene arrived to spend a week or 
two with her old friend and confidant Lucy, by 
whom she was speedily made acquainted with the 
Her joy was unbounded 
resident of her 


contemplated events. 
at learning that Lucy was to be a 
native city. 

«“*How we shall enjoy ourselves together, 
Lucy dear,’ she exclaimed, gleefully, ‘I will ask 
mamma to give you a bridal party the very night 
of your arrival, so that you may be at once in- 
troduced to the gay circles to which you will 
henceforth belong.’ 

“<*Not so fast, if you please,’ gaily responded 
Lacy, ‘my introduction to your gay circles must 
be on a different occasion. Have I not always 
promised that my first visit to your great city 
should be on occasion of your nuptials, and I 
will not break my word.’ 

“*But you must,’ returned Irene, thought- 
fally. 

“¢Ah, but I assure you I won’t. I claim the 
favor of being first bridesmaid as you have often 
promised,’ rejoined Lucy. ‘Now Harry and I 
are willing to wait the indefinite period papa has 
spoken of—perhaps six months, perhaps a year, 
or even longer, all to depend on the success of 
Harry’s undertaking, but you and Mr. Tracy 
have no occasion to defer the happy event so 
long.’ 

“Yet it may be deferred even longer,’ replied 
Irene; and as she had hitherto kept her confidant 
apprized of every incident connected with her 
sequaintance with Tracy, she had now no diffi- 
culty in informing her of their present estrange- 
ment, of her consequent unhappiness, and of the 
painfal efforts she had made to appear gay and 
unconcerned in order to escape the railleries of 
their associates. Lucy heard her with kind sym- 
pathy, and encouraged her to hope that she was 
only tormented by imaginary fancies. But Irene 
was not to be convinced, and as now removed 
from the gaze of envious scrutiny, she had no 
Secasion to disguise her real feelings by an 
assumption of unnatural mirthfulness, her fre- 
quent fits of pensiveness and evident sadness 
touched the heart of the gentle Lucy, whose own 
happiness made her feel more deeply for the 
cloud that overshadowed her friend’s. 

“On the last evening of her visit, however, 
Irene seemed to have recovered all her former 
Wacity, and as soon as she was alone with 
Lucy joyfully informed her that she had thought 
of @ capital plan to set things right, which only 
required Lucy’s co-operation. Of course this 





Was readily promised, and the grand plan was 
then unfolded—no other than that Burton, whose } 


engagement to Lucy was unknown beyond their 
quiet village, should, during the approaching 
winter, pay particular attentions to Irene, which 
on her part she would receive in such a manner 
as to arouse Herbert Tracy’s jealousy, if as she 
still hoped he really loved her, and thus impel 
him to a declaration which would ensure her 
happiness. 

‘Now isn’t it an admirable plan, Lucy?’ 
continued the thoughtless girl, her eyes spark- 
ling with mischief, ‘we will be the most tender 
and devoted lovers, your Harry and I. Every 
one will say that it is to be a match, and I dare 
say it will even reach your ears; but you need 
have no fear, Lucy darling, for you know he is 
not exactly to my taste; he is far too good for 
me, and I should never think of winning his 
love even if I were not aware that it belongs to 
another person. So come, help me out with the 
capital plot, which will be to your advantage as 
well as my own, do you see? For thus your 
lover will escape the snares that might other- 
wise shake his constancy when so far away from 
you; but I promise you I will keep him so busy 
with our flirtation, that no witching fair one shall 
be able to make the least impression on whatever 
portion of his heart still remains in his posses- 
sion.’ 

“The thoughtful Lucy seriously observed her 
companion as she thus rattled on, and Irene 
merrily bantered her on her unwillingness to put 
her lover’s constancy to the proof. But Lucy 
only smiled at this and said, 

“<Not through any fears on my own account 
dol object to your plan; but tell me candidly, 
Irene, do you never weary of these flirtations?’ 

“‘¢Weary of them,’ repeated Irene, with sud- 
den energy, ‘yes, and of myself too, but what 
then? ;However, I will promise that his flirta- 
tion shall be my very last; for if it succeeds of 
course ’twill put an end to my girlish dreams of 
conquest; and if it fail ’ she paused abruptly, 
but the gloom that shadowed her face showed 
her companion how deeply her heart was inte- 
rested in the issue of the rash experiment which 
with her wonted recklessness she was bent on 
trying. 

“¢T am afraid your plan will not have the 
result you wish,’ said Lucy. ‘Don’t you think it 
probable that Herbert Tracy, if he imagine 
Harry’s attentions agreeable to you, will keep 
silent as regards his own wishes through the fear 
of being rejected?’ 

«<¢T’ll risk it,’ was Irene’s firm reply. ‘But 
you must assist me, as you have already pro- 
mised, by letting Harry know that it is your 
wish that I should introduce him to the gay 
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scenes in which he is hereafter to take a part, 
and thus he will have no fear of his attentions to 
me being liable to be misunderstood by you; by 
others I am determined they shall be.’ 

“*¢Very well, I'll assist you thus far, and only 
hope you may not have cause to regret my ready 
compliance,’ said Lucy, with a sigh for the pro- 
bable failure of her friend’s scheme. 

“Buoyed up with sanguine anticipations, Irene 
returned home. The gay season was commencing, 
and to her delight she found Harry Burton as 
willing as she could desire to be her cavalier, and 
with his habitual thoughtfulness for every one’s 
comfort, and his gentle, deferential manners, he 
could not be otherwise than a most attentive 
and agreeable companion. Her friendship for 
Lucy formed a bond of union between them, and 
totally ignorant of the under-play in which he 
was thus an actor, he felt a pleasure in doing 
according to his absent Lucy’s request that he 
must be as attentive as possible to her dearest 
friend. Thus matters were going on perfectly 
to Irene’s satisfaction. Mr. Tracy’s manner 
when they occasionally met was reserved and 
ceremonious, but her quick glance sometimes 
observed an expression of mingled sorrow and 
reproach directed to her, which she fancied 
argued well for the final result of her scheme. 

‘Ere many weeks had passed, it began to be 
whispered that Harry Burton had entirely sup- 
planted Herbert Tracy in the volatile girl’s re- 
gard, and Tracy, maddened by the raillery of 
his associates, and deeming his feelings outraged 
by one whom he secretly loved, swore vengeance 
against his fancied rival. Resolved that his re- 
venge should be public as his discomfiture had 
been, he went that night to a ball at which 
Burton was present with Irene, and when there 
suddenly drew forth a pistol and fired with too 
true an aim at young Burton, who, with a faint 
groan, murmuring the name of his beloved Lucy, 
fell lifeless. . Irene shrieked wildly and fell in a 
swoon beside the victim of her reckless folly; 
and amid the wildest confusion Tracy was seized, 
and the festivities of the night brought to a 
hasty termination. 

‘“Trene was conveyed home in a state of in- 
sensibility, from which she revived only to be 





attacked by a raging fever, which for several 
months threatened her life or reason. As soon 
as she was pronounced out of danger she was 
taken to the country, for the double purpose of 
trying the effect of quiet and change of air, and 
of keeping her ignorant of the censure freely 
passed upon her in every circle; for during the 
trial of Herbert Tracy every circumstance con- 
nected with the mournful affair came to light, 
and the indignation of the public was almost as 
strong against Irene as against the murderer. 
As for him, his remorse for his fatal error, 
together with the extenuating features of the 
case, caused him to be sentenced only to im- 
prisonment for a term of years, which was 
shortened by the interposition of executive cle- 
mency, and he left the country a prey to deep 
and lasting remorse. But, alas! what availed 
his too late conviction of his error? Would it 
bring back the victim of his mistaken revenge, 
or restore the light of happiness to the gentle, 
loving girl whose affections were entwined around 
the heart his deadly aim had stilled forever? 
Poor Lucy! The blow was too sudden, too 
heavy for her to bear—she sank into a lingering 
decline, and in one short year slept the calm 
slumber of the broken-hearted. Irene was with 
her in her last moments; for the gentle girl 
harbored no unkindly feelings toward the re- 
pentant author of all this calamity. 

“After Lucy’s death, Irene obtained the con- 
sent of her adopted parents to come to this city, 
where she procured board with a small, quiet 
family, and lives in total seclusion from the gay 
world. She has devoted her life to the good of 
her fellow-creatures, and in the continual exer- 
cise of charity and meekness, she seeks to atone 
for the past, and to forget for a time the harass- 
ing memories which she says will ever haunt 
her as she deserves. Though she trusts that her 
sincere and lasting penitence has availed in the 
sight of Him whose judgments are not as those 
of men, yet she can never forgive herself; and 
her example is a warning lesson to the young 
and gay who like her are tempted to deeds, which 
to them appear trifling and even innocent, but 
whose ultimate consequences they may ever have 
reason to deplore.” 


TO MARY L. LAWSON. 


Last night we had a pleasant time, 
Sweet Mary, in thy sanctum there, 
When thought flow’d out almost in rhyme, 
And spirits haunted all the air. 


Bright spirits still of gentle mood, 
Not summoned from the spheres above, 
But blended in syreet sisterhood, 


For genius resteth there with love. A. §-# 





EVERY-DAY MARTYRS. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


Wz have martyrs now-a-days. True, not 
martyrs who are tortured on the rack, or who 
go down to a triumphant death amid the flash 
of brand and faggot, but martyrs who suffer just 
as much, and who, in such suffering, exhibit 
the same praiseworthy strength, and endurance, 
and fortitude. 

Martyrs who die in struggling to live. Who die 
inch by inch, wearing body and soul away. Who 
sink unnoticed into the grave, young in years, 
but old in care, in suffering, and alas! in 
misery. 

There are hero-martyrs whose daily torture no 
awe-struck world shall write in lines of imperish- 
able light. There are doers and worshippers of 
the good, the beautiful, and the true, lifting up 
clear eyes to heaven, and walking serene and 
holy in their little sphere, whose brows no painter 
shall enhalo, the harmony of whose lives shall 
make the immortality of no poet’s song. 

There are martyrs in intellect. Thousands of 
earth’s -gifted ones are passing away in their 
quiet martyrdom. The world looks coldly upon 
them—pushes aside their ideal dreams with her 
stern, pressing realities. Men and women who 
are only happy when they stand motionless and 
charmed, like a cradled infant by its mother’s 
voice, at their sweet incarnation of the deep 
things of the heart, at the bright flashes of genius 
from their own souls’ inner shrine. And though 
the taper of life burns lower and lower, and 
hope crouches like a spectre amid the lengthen- 
ing shadows, and the actualities of life chill the 
gushing fountains of the heart—yet they still 
toil on with greater efforts and with higher aspi- 
rations, 

And, at last, when the long grass waves over 
their graves, when the starry primrose nestles 
over their tomb, shrinking timidly away from 
the garish eye of day, fame wakes a thousand 
echoes with her clarion notes, and the world fain 
Would kneel to bind undying laurels around the 
cold and lifeless brow! Ald too late then—all too 
dearly bought! 

Take Rousseau. He labored on unappreci- 
“ed. When dead, even social and political 
foes heaped compliments upon his departed 
Vorth—talked of his gifted powers—lamented 


j le follies, and sympathized with his misfor- 
(tunes. Then the world only discovered that 
his pen had been a pen of fire—spreading light 
on the darkest objects—as if he had written with 
phosphorous on the sides of a cavern. 

Take the world’s great astronomer. Gallileo 
pined in prison. The snails seemed to mock 
with their slimy traces those of his own deep- 
searching mind. He is dead—but the world 
venerates his memory. 

Take our own Fulton. He toiled on—un- 
honored and unnoticed. Now every steamer that 
parts the leaping waves is a mighty, living, 
moving monument to his glory. 

Take an example from mechanics. How Maitre 
Zacharius, the watchmaker of Geneva, the per- 
fecter of horology, the inventor of the escape- 
ment, struggled and toiled on, believing that 
each of his watches moved by a portion of his 
own soul. While the greatest and most perfect 
piece of his workmanship—the clock of the 
Chateau de Andernaut—struck the midnight 
hour, he fell a corpse upon the tesselated floor, 
shrieking for his lost soul—believing the yells of 
a thousand demons shook the deserted alcoves. 
Now nearly the whole world wear nearest to their 
hearts—if not sweet recollections of his memory— 
at least the evidence of his discovery. 

There are thousands of martyrs in our crowded 
cities. They crouch with squalid poverty by for- 
saken hearthstones, in damp recesses, in dim, old 
attics. 

Yes! Female martyrs—the martyrs so strik- 
ingly depicted in Hood’s touching ‘‘Song of the 
Shirt.” Needle-slaves—wearing out body and 
soul. Stitching, stitching, steadily, unceasingly, 
monotonously as the water dripping on their 
cold, damp floors. How their brains whirl! 
How their fingers ache! How their bosoms 
heave! How their eyes burn—startling at a 
thousand spectral phantoms that seem to people 
the chilly room as the deep-toned city clock tolls 
out the midnight hour! 

Nor alas! is this all. Among the rich and 
great, too, there are female martyrs. Females 
who weep, and groapn, and toss—who bury their 
faces in their hands—who mourn over departed 





hopes—who pray for the sweet ne earlier 
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days when life was “sinless as is a sister’s kiss.” , words and more cruel treatment—who sink into 
Females who bear up long and bravely against | premature grave—yet loving on, and trusting 
harshness and unkindness—who suffer from cruel : still. 





LINES. 


BY SARAH E. 


Ox! the robins that sing in the Summer-time, 
Have come to the old elm tree; 

Their flight has been long, from a far off clime, 
Over mountain and valley and lea. 


From a land that is fairer and brighter than our’s, 
They have hastened with tireless wings, 

To sing ’mid the leaves and the springing flowers, 
Which the North-land Summer brings. 


They came round our home when chill was the air, 
And the snow-flakes were hurrying past, 


They perched on the boughs that were leafless and 


bare, 
And sweetly they sung ’mid the blast. 


There were cheerful smiles in the household room, 
Where we heard that first glad song, 

When the sunshine banished the Wintry gloom, 
That had shadowed the earth so long. 


The snow-drift melted soon from the hill, 
And the waters rushed on their way; 
The gurgling brook, and the laughing rill, 

How free and how happy were they. 


JUDSON. 


Like a blessing then, the April rain, 
Fell down to the earth so light, 

And it pattered against the window-pano, 
As it fell through the live-long night. 


Now the sun shines warm on the meadow land, 
And the woodland shades are dense; 

The old trees sway, and thrilling and grand, 
Is the music that comes from thence. 





’ White roses bloom, by the window-sill, 
Where I hear the blue-bird’s lay; 
And my heart doth bound, and my pulses thrill 


With joy, through the long, bright day. 
For my life is yet in its earliest Spring, 


With the birds, all day, it is sweet to sing, 
To smile with the opening flowers. 


y 
And I reck not of lonelier hours; 


The Summer hath promise as bright for me, 
And I fear not the Autumn blight; 

Though silent the valley of death may be, 
And long and dreamless the night. 





APRIL. 


BY D. HARDY, JR. 


TueERe’s joy in the valley, 
And joy on the hills, 

A gushing of torrents, 
A laughter of rills; 

An echo of gladness 
From many a dell, 

For Spring’s happy spirit 
Hath broken the spell. 


There’s joy in the forest, 
A musical din, 

For frolicking breezes 
Are stealing within ; 

And birds, on their pinions, 
Their roundelays sing, 

While beauty seems dwelling 
In everything. 

The dew-drops that nestle 
In each flow’rets cup, 

The glad sunshine seeth, 
And drinketh them up! 


The buds are as gently 
Unfolding their leaves, 

As the fall of those blessings 
Our spirit receives. 


The clouds that are floating, 
So lightly and free, 
Appear to our vision 
Like ships on the sea 
And glitters each rain-drop, 
Like some sea-washed gem, 
On flow’ret expanding, 
On bud and on stem. 





We hail thee, sweet April, 
Best month of the year, 
Thy coming brings gladness, 
The lonely to cheer; 

In holiday vestments, 
The earth is now seen, 

And rich is her carpet 
Of beautiful green. 





EMMA SYDNEY. 


BY MISS 


Breezes and birds are true democrats. They 
whisper their melodies equally to the poor man 
and the rich man. It is one of the worst evils 
of poverty that it often deadens the ear to 
such cadences—that is, its accompaniments do. 
Poverty itself, what is it but a slight hold on 
gross material things, giving room for a firmer 
one on the refined and spiritual? I know a 
decayed dwelling in a village in western New 
York over which they used to hover—these little 
democrats—as blithely as if wealth and state 
held their court within. And yet if they had 
remained by their party they could not have 
come there, for it was only the remains of aristo- 
cratic feelings and manners that prevented the 
inhabitants from sinking into the condition of 
those who live only in the present. No one could 
have helped pitying Mr. Sydney’s family, and all 
the more for the constant effort to hide all cause 
for pity. There is no poverty so bitter as that 


which carries with it the memory of something 
better—no inheritance so burdensome and yet so 
proud and dear as that of a name which entails 
uneeasing care for itself. Within the house was 
neglect and decay The walls were crumbling, 
the furniture dropping to pieces, the carpets 


Wearing out. Every little ornament had grown 
shabby long ago, every curtain faded, every 
picture dingy. Mr. Sydney’s rusty coat, cut in 
‘fashion long by-gone, and Mrs. Sydney’s clothes, 
carefully worn and repaired, told the same tale. 
Spirit-bowed and listless that poor woman moved 
about the house. She had no heart to attempt 
more than to push on matters from day to day. 

Poor Mrs. Sydney! One morning in November 
she received a letter. When her husband entered 
the room, she extended it to him. 

: “James, Emma is coming home.” 

Mr. Sydney looked stupified. “Well!” he said, 
%8 if wishing to hear more. 

“She is coming home, I tell you—here to this 
desolate, ruined house,” and she glanced around 
the comfortless room. 

Mr. Sydney’s eyes followed hers, and a groan 
*seaped him. «How comes it about?” he asked. 
_ “There is the letter. Your sister’s husband 
's dead, and she is going into the country for a 
time, and so Emma is coming to her well remem- 


home,” she _ at * 
Vou. XXVIL aa Poor child! It is rather 





ALICE GRAY. 


different from what it was when she left it, eight 
years ago.” 

For a long time the father and mother sat in 
silent despondency. 

‘Is there no way of preventing this?” said 
Mrs. Sydney. ‘To have her here with her 
habits of luxury and cmon tastes and 
bright young spirits, to this impoverished, dreary 
house. Oh, she has no idea what it is.” 

Mr. Sydney covered his face with his handker- 
chief, and left the room. His wife sat for nearly 
an hour like one crushed beneath a heavy weight. 
At the end of that time her brother alighted at 
the front door. 

‘¢What is the matter, Eliza?” said he, as he 
entered the room. 

She pointed to the letter on the table. He read 
it, and then indulged in a prolonged “‘ whew!” 

‘‘Rather an unpromising state of things for the 
girl, I confess, but I don’t see what you have to 
cry about.” 

“Oh! Robert.” 

“Now, that’s always the way with you women. 
If one can’t understand your feelings at once, off 
you go into the third heavens, or the Lord knows 
where. For my part, I should think you’d be 
glad to see your only daughter again.” 

“Robert, can I calmly see a beautiful, petted, 
lively girl of eighteen come to such a place as 
this, and witness all the petty shifts and con- 
trivances of an hourly miserable economy, which 
suffices not to hide poverty and desolation? I 
can struggle on by myself. I am used to it. But 
I hoped she was safe from all annoyance.” 

**How does Mr. Sydney take it?” 

‘¢His heart bleeds that he has no better home 
to offer his daughter.” 

** What can I do, Robert?” asked Mrs. Sydney, 
after a long pause. 

“Do! Why there’s only one thing to be done. 
If the child’s coming back, bestir yourself and 
make everything look as cheerful as you can. 
There’s your duty—walk right up to it.” 

But Mrs. Sydney could not “walk right up” 
to her duty. With nerves and spirit all unstrung 
she could only feebly and wearily make some 
arrangements in her daughter’s bed chamber. 
Mr. Sydney himself might have been seen going 
about the house, during the day, with a sad, 
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wistful air, playing the carpenter at some broken 
piece of furniture or refractory window-shutter, 
and trying to coax the shabby sitting-room into 
an appearance of comfort. He even took out of 
his desk an old-fashioned locket, containing a 
miniature of his mother, and proceeded to the 
jeweler’s to dispose of it. 

‘«What will you give me for this?” he asked. 

The man named a low sum. 

‘‘No more than that?” said Mr. Sydney. 

“No, sir, it is too old-fashioned to sell. We 
can only take igfor old gold.” 

“Well, it , | suppose. You can take 
out the portrait./That is of no value to you.” 

Half shudderiug as he saw the man’s coarse 
fingers pass over the beloved features, he took 
the money and hurried home. 

‘This won’t go very far,” said he, as he gave 
it to his wife, ‘‘but it’s all I have.” 

If people could only be present when their 
letters are opened! particularly those announcing 
their coming. Emma Sydney in her bright, glee- 
some anticipations of home never dreamed how 
her letter was welcomed. And then again never 
come before the appointed time. Even if ex- 
pectations are ever so anxious, such a thing 
always seems something like a cold shower-bath. 
Emma had named a week from the day her letter 
came as the time when she might be expected, but 
the evening of the same day—a dreary November 
evening—saw her at her father’s door. 

In another minute she was in the parlor, em- 
bracing ber parents, kissing her brothers, fondly 
patting the old mastiff’s head, smiling, laughing, 
talking all in a breath. Then she threw off her 
hat, and let her chesnut curls fall down over her 
neck. ‘‘How good the fire feels!’”’ she exclaimed, 
‘*that last stage ride was so cold.” 

And as she warmed her hands over the blaze, 
and smiled brightly, Mrs. Sydney smiled too, and 
forgot her anxious watchfulness for her daugh- 
ter’s first glance around the room. 

“Oh! how hungry I am!” exclaimed Emma, as 
she seated herself at the tea-table. 

“‘T am glad you are, my dear,” said her mother, 
‘‘for they say hunger makes even the plainest 
food taste good.” 

‘Indeed Iam hungry. I could eat oceans of 
bread and butter.” 

«There is little better here, I am afraid.” 

“What could be better than bread and butter? 
And this is so different from our city bread. It 
will be quite a treat.” 

After tea, Emma seated herself by her father 
on the old rickety sofa, not seeming to notice the 
cold draught coming through the crevices made 
by the ill-fitting shutter behind her, and amused 





the family with a lively account of her journey. 
Lightly and gayly she ran on, till her father 
laughed as he had not done for years, and her 
brother Robert came out from his corner, and 
placed himself at her feet. Poor fellow! a blush 
had tinged his cheek as he ‘had felt his sister's 
eye glance over his rough jacket and shabby 
pantaloons. He was only one year younger than 
herself, a high-spirited boy, and the fallen con- 
dition of his family made him sullen, irritable, 
and capricious. But this evening he yielded 
himself to the charms of Emma’s conversation. 
And gentle, pensive Harry, three years younger, 
drew near and hung upon her lips. She seemed 
to diffuse a sparkling, bounding atmosphere all 
around her, and when eleven o’clock struck, and 
she rose to go to bed, all started with a won- 
dering smile to think they had spent such a 
pleasant evening. 

“T am afraid you will not find your bed very 
good, my dear,” said her mother, who accom- 
panied her to her room. She sighed as she spoke. 

‘«Because it’s feathers, do you mean? Oh! 
I’m not at all afraid of them. You don’t know 
how I shall enjoy it, after being tied to a mat- 
trass, winter and summer.” 

Mrs. Sydney had not meant that. There were 
only five feathers in the bed, one in the middle, 
and one at each corner—not enough to hurt her. 

Emma’s gay laugh as she said good-night 
echoed strangely through the old hall. She 
closed the door, threw herself down on the sofa, 
and then one long flood of tears. There had been 
but one effort since her first shocked glance at 
the house and her parents’ faces—for their sake 
to hide her feelings. And nobly had she suc- 
ceeded. But now the pent-up flood burst forth 
resistlessly. Poor girl! most sudden and cutting 
had been the disappointment of her fair, sweet 
hopes and cherished anticipations, and most sad- 
dening the aspect of everything as she read all 
at a glance. After a long time she got up and 
looked around. Oh! how her heart ached as the 
mournful messages from every desolate corner, 
from every moth-eaten curtain, from the scanty 
furniture, stole to her ear. And then a sense of 
the inefficacy of a woman’s yearning came upot 
her, and again she threw herself down, but this 
time it was before an all-powerful Friend. She 
entreated consolation, support, and guidance— 
guidance that cannot err, for she felt that she 
had a work to do here. 

She longed for a man’s strong arms a8 she 
stood by the window the next morning, looking 
out upon the over-grown garden. If she had 
them she would make that spot a well-spring of 
cheerfulness. There was much to do at evel 
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turn, and only a girlish hand to do it. The; was passing the village hotel, he heard a lady’s 
forced resort to passive energy and moral action voice calling him from the piazza, “Dr. French! 
fretted her spirit. She brought her guitar into } Dr. French!” 

the sitting-room, established her work-table in He turned and recognized Mrs. Evans, Mr. 
one corner, got out her embroidery, brought } Sydney’s sister. ‘How do you do?” she said. 
down her port-folio, some favorite books, and } “How are they at my brother’s? I did not go 
chess-board. And then what more could she do, ; immediately there,”’ she continued, assuming a 
for her mother shrank nervously from any par- } confidential tone, ‘because I judged from the 
ticipation of hers in housekeeping. Oh! what; tone of Emma’s last letter that it might not be 


could she do? 


smile, instead of the bare, cheerless room it had 
been. Her joyous conversation, her winning, 
affectionate manners, her tender attentions to 
parents, her ringing laugh were of themselves 
sufficient to work great good. She had need of 
an inexhaustible fund of good spirits, for there 
was everything to depress her. On the first 
Sunday after her arrival she happened to osk 
her mother if she were going to church. 

“To church? I never go to church,” said Mrs. 
Sydney. 

Emma looked rather than said, ‘Why not?” 

“‘My dear, I ha¥e no clothes to appear in.” 

This time Emma could not hide the tears. On 
Monday morning she was up before light, trying 
to alter some of her dresses to suit her mother, 
and laying aside her best shawl and bonnet for 
her. Her quick eye saw but too well the many, 
many mortifications and humiliations which her 
parents bore, and she gently tried to induce her 
mother to let her share in her burden of care. 
In a few weeks the air and tone of the household 
were much changed. But her brother John, who 
at first had responded to her affection, resisted 
all attempts to win his confidence to make him 
happy. In the evenings when she was singing 
to her guitar, or beguiling her father and mother 
by her lively chat, while she gave her brother 
Henry drawing lessons, the very cheerfulness of 
the scene would seem to drive John away. In 
vain she tried to draw him into the circle. ‘It 
is hard to prop up a falling house,” her uncle 
Robert said, ‘our very props often come down 
upon us.” John was awkward in his manners, 
very bashful, his education had not proceeded 
much farther than the grammer-school course, 
and he was painfully conscious of his deficiencies. 
Discontented and full of uneasy desires, he had 
allowed himself to be drawn into low company. 

Weeks and months passed on. How dear was 
Emma Sydney to her mother’s heart, that care- 
Worn, saddened heart—how precious her love 
and sympathy! And how often did her father’s 
pa fill with warm tears as he looked upon 

er 


One morning as Mrs. Sydney’s brother Robert 





She had done much. She had} convenient. She did not say so, you understand, 
made the sitting-room a place where people could } but still os 


and the lady mae out her sen- 
tence with significant bows. 

The first judgment I ever knew you to form 
that was good for anything, thought the gentle- 
man. 

“T am come to take dear Emma away,” said 
Mrs. Evans, as she arranged her veil before 
walking down with Dr. French. 

She was very confident, but Emma quietly 
refused to leave her father’s house. 

Mrs. Evans could not believe her serious at 
first, but after laughing at her and expostulating 
with her in vain, she grew really angry. 

‘‘Dr. French,” she said, ‘‘do help me to reason 
this silly girl out of this nonsense.” 

“Indeed, ma’am, I am afraid I can’t help you 
there; my reasoning would be all the other way.” 

“Ts it possible? Are you crazy, Dr. French? 
Don’t you see that she is evidently blind to her 
own interests? I don’t wish to hurt your feel- 
ings, James, nor yours, Eliza, but you must know 
that this is no place for Emma. She can hardly 
be comfortable here. I speak plainly, you see, 
Dr. French, I am not disposed to squeamish- 
ness.” 

“Nor I, madam.” 

“‘T am very sorry it is so, James,” she added, 
as she saw the color rising in Mr. Sydney’s cheek, 
‘cand I respect the feeling that would conceal it, 
but some things can’t be concealed. Besides, 
Emma is throwing herself away here. All she 
has acquired is of no use to her. Her music, 
for instance, that I have taken so much trouble 
with, of what good is it here? Her dancing, her 
drawing, her admired talent for conversation, for 
entertaining company—useless. All her accom- 
plishments are utterly wasted.” 

‘Indeed, madam,” replied Dr. French, ‘‘in my 
humble opinion, they could not be put to a better 
use than the present one. Which should be the 
best repayment for hours of toil—the privilege 
to cheer and sooth her parents, or of screeching 
an opera, or exhibiting a port-folio to a crowd of 
silly fops?” 

“That all sounds very pretty, Dr. French, but 
I’m talking of plain facts. Emma’s future inte- 
rests are to be considered also.” 
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*«We are commanded to work while it is called 
to-day, taking no thought for the morrow.” 

‘¢Now, Dr. French, we all know that the Bible 
is not to be interpreted literally.” 

‘‘Rather too literally for you, madam, I’m 
afraid. Let Emma do her duty now, and not 
trouble herself about the future. I know it will 
be a great, a very great sacrifice, but not because 
she will have to give up the trifling you mention 
—trifling, God forgive me, there is no such thing 
as trifling on this blood-bought, Christ-watched 
earth.” 

“Emma, my darling, come here,” said Mr. 
Sydney, holding out his arms. ‘You are the 
staff of my heart, my child, the one light of this 
dreary house,” and the old man folded her to his 
breast, ‘‘no earthly motive but your own happi- 
ness could make me tell you to leave us.” 

“‘Leave you! no, never!” exclaimed Emma. 

‘Listen to me, my child. We are poor, yet 
if there was only a crust left, we would share it 
with our daughter. But for your own sake, I 


cannot let you refuse what your aunt offers. It 
will be very hard to part with you—the harder 
for the glimpse of happiness we have had, but 
never mind that, go back with your aunt.” 
“Father, do not send me from you,” exclaimed 


Emma, bursting into tears. ‘Is not your happi- 
ness mine? I cannot, I ought not to go.” 

“But Emma——” 

Emma threw her arms around her father’s 
neck, and whispered long in his ear, till he 
bowed his head upon her glossy ringlets and 
murmured, “Be it so.” 

Emma Sydney had turned with scarcely a sigh 
from the gay world to which her aunt beckoned 
her, but soon rose another voice, speaking more 
powerfully to her maiden heart. She had been 
engaged to be married ever since she was sixteen. 
The time appointed for her marriage had now 
come, and the urgent solicitations of her lover, 
George Dunbar, came too. With tears blinding 
her eyes, Emma told him the story of the house 
of her fathers, decayed, impoverished and deso- 
late—told him of her sad-hearted mother, of her 
father grown prematurely old. 

“Do not ask me to leave them, George,” she 
sobbed, “I am fulfilling a sacred duty, one dear 
to my heart. I cannot, I dare not go.” 

“‘But my own, my dearest Emma——” 

“In the name of pity, George, do not make my 
task harder. I have decided. Never while my 
parents suffer will I leave them.” 

‘“‘Where got she the strength?” questioned 
George Dunbar, as he travelled homeward. ‘Did 
no weakness, no weariness, no yearnings ever 
invade her spirit’s sanctuary?” He might have 








{breathing @ prayer she knocked boldly at 


answered both questions had he seen the pas- 
sionate weeping of the next two hours, and then 
the long kneeling before Jesus. 

A few days after, Emma was sitting by the 
window of her own room, when she saw a little 
German girl creeping up through the garden. 

‘Miss Emma,” she said, ‘‘I come to tell you. 
Oh! mine Gott, I could not help it.” 

‘What do you mean? What is it, Edla?” 

*“‘Well, Mr. John Sydney comes to our house 
very often, you know, Miss Emma.” 

‘*No, I did not know it—but what then?” 

‘‘Well, he was there last night. Two or three 
men were there, and I could not sleep, and there 
was a crack in the wall, and—oh! will any one 
hear me?—I listened, and heard all they said. 
They are going to rob the jeweler’s shop to-night. 
Mr. John is the one to break in, and the rest go 
shares in the plunder.” 

“Edla, do you know what you are saying? 
My brother John! break in a shop? What do 
you mean?” 

“Indeed it’s true, Miss Emma. They play 
cards every night, brother Ffanz and the other 
men, and Mr. John has lost more than he can 
pay, and I think that’s the reason he has to mind 
them so. The plan is all fixed, Miss Emma, for 
to-night. They meet at our house at twelve 
o’clock. I could not help coming to you about 
Mr. John. You'll never let them know I told 
you, will ye? They’d beat the life out of me.” 

“Don’t be afraid, Edla. No one shall know. 
Tell me now, quick, who is engaged in this be- 
sides your brother-in-law?” 

‘“‘Martin and Heinrich Werner. Oh! they've 
got such long knives,” said the child, shuddering. 

“Go home now, Edla. Say nothing to any 
one. I thank you for coming. Go home as 
quick as you can.” 

Had the Sydney family indeed fallen so low? 
All now depended on Emma’s single arm. About 
eleven o’clock that night she wrapped herself in 
an old cloak and hood, stole out of the house and 
pressed on through the darkness and rain. She 
had little of the heroine in her composition, and 
yet she had embarked in what might indeed be 
called an adventure. She was too excited to 
think of herself, though alone in that lonesome 
place, late at night. She perceived a light glim- 
mering from Franz Muller’s kitchen as she a 
proached, and looking through a round hole in 
the shutter, saw three men sitting round a table, 
and her brother John in a slouched hat putting 
some tools in his pocket. Her heart beat v0 
lently. The long knives of which little Edla had 


spoken sprang gleaming before her sight, a 
the 
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door. It was opened by one of the men. “I ‘*There’s some reason in what the girl says,” 
wish to see my brother,” she said. The man; said Muller 
attempted to bar her passage, but she was too “I’m not going to give it up so,” said Werner, 


quick for him and sprang past. He seized her ; ‘John, are you one such dough-face as to let a 
by the arm with a terrible oath. In an instant woman’s nonsense rule you?” 
John Sydney pushed him back. “Off!” he ex-} Again John hesitated. But the wicked spell 
claimed, ‘‘do not touch my sister. Emma, how Shad been broken. At the crisis a breath will 
came you here?” ’ turn the scale. He suffered Emma to answer 
“No matter—I am here; and now, John, come { for him. Werner scowled upon them both, and 
home with me. Think of your father’s grey } uttered dark threats. After half an hour’s vio- 
hairs. Will you cover them with shame? Will lent scene Emma prevailed. 
you beat down your mother’s broken heart into | When they reached the door of their own 
the grave?” home, John had to carry his sister in. The 
“It is of no use to talk to me, Emma,” said } next day she was unable to leave her bed. He 
John, ‘‘it is too late. Leave me alone. What } sat by her for hours, alternately looking into her 
did you come here for?” pale face, and closing his eyes to view the abyss 
“Tt is not too late, John. Listen tome. Do from which she had rescued him. He felt that 
you want money—I am young and strong. I she had earned a right to his confidence, and 
will work my fingers to the bone for you. Oh, ; poured into her ear all his restless, impatient 
John, you have not fallen so low—I do not be- ; desires. As soon as she could, she wrote to her 
lieve it.” aunt Evans, and implored her in the persuasive 
John looked in his sister’s excited countenance, } manner she so well knew how to use, to give to 
sat down and hid his face upon the table. John the generous allowance she had told her at 
“John, think how young you are. Think of } parting should still be hers. Then he could go 
the life before you. Think of your mother.” to college, and—on went the sister’s anticipa- 
In the meantime, the men had held a hurried 3 tions through many a sparkling year. 
consultation in German. Heinrich Werner, the November with his dark, dreary days had come 
roughest of them, now approached Emma. and gone. The frost-angel had been scattering 
“Look here, mistress,” said he, “if this only ; gems of light from his white arm. Emma’s 
concerned that chicken-hearted brother of yours $ heart had been made glad by her aunt’s pro- 
I wouldn’t care, but I and my friends have an } mising, ‘‘for Emma’s dear sake,” to bear John’s 
interest in it, and if you think you’re going to } expenses at college. 
ruin us, you’re mistaken. John there’ll do as Mr. and Mrs. Sydney never knew of the blow 
he has promised: and you don’t leave this house } they had escaped, but another was coming now. 
to-night, at any rate.” One morning Harry opened the door to a surly- 
Werner spoke in a menacing tone, and then 3 looking man, who presented a bill to Mr Sydney. 
threw his brawny arm around her waist. John ‘“‘T cannot pay it,” said he, the color mantling 
Sydney started to his feet, and sprang at Wer-} in his sallow cheek. ‘Your employer knows I 
ner’s throat like a wild cat. cannot.” 
“Brute,” he shouted, ‘do you dare to put} About dusk the deputy sheriff came with a 
your hands upon her?” writ in the usual form, directing ‘‘to attach the 
The other men pulled him off. ‘Be quiet, { real and personal estate of the defendant, and 
boy!” for want thereof to take his body.” 
“Let go of my sister!” shouted John. The house and all that was in it would not 
“Well, there then,” said Werner, ‘you needn’t } have satisfied the debt. Mr. Sydney might have 
make such an outrageous fuss about it. I wasn’t { obtained bail, but totally prostrated by the blow, 
hurting her.” he thought only of literal compliance with the 
The men now let John go, who, with his heart } law. He was at sixty an old, old man; he had 
bursting with passion, immediately drew Emma } long been accustomed to quiet submission to cir- 
to his side. She beckoned to Franz Muller. } cumstances; and now, with an obstinacy which 
“Only let John alone,” she said, ‘‘tempt him no} proved the shattered state of his mind, he pre- 
more, and I will stay here with him all night, if } pared for the indignity of being conveyed to the 
you say so. You need not fear my letting any ’ county jail. He heeded not the tears and re- 
of this be known, for then, you know, you will ; monstrances of his wife and daughter. With but 
have it in your power to tell of my brother’s ; one long look back upon the house in which he 
share, and you know well I would make any $ had been born, he entered the chaise with the 
sacrifice rather than have that.” § sheriff. 
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Mrs. Sydney sent immediately for her brother. 
Before nine o’clock he had procured bail, but the 
jail was ten miles distant, and it was thought 
best not to send over till the morning. In the 
morning Mr. Sydney was too ill to be moved 
Provision for his comfort had to be made in the 


prison, and Emma took up her station by his} 


side, and listened with a sinking heart to his 
incoherent talk. Her cheek grew pale, and her 
frame full of languor, but she heeded it not. 
Sometimes she passed the night alone in that 
dim cell, and how fast and how far did her 
thoughts travel! Back to the brilliant scenes 
where she once sported—away to the proud halls 
to which she had been wooed as mistress—to her 
impoverished, but dearly-loved home. And be- 
neath her feet was the floor where hardened 
wretches had often lain. She questioned of her 
own identity as she looked around. But a groan 
from the bed—all was terrible truth. Oh! how 
thick the clouds seemed gathering round her and 
hers. 

One night there was weeping, low, but heart- 
broken in that prison room, for Dr. French 
had pronounced Mr. Sydney’s sleep that which 
‘‘knoweth no waking.” Mrs. Sydney’s enfeebled 
frame gave way, and she was carried fainting 
into the apartments of the jailor. But Emma 
persisted in trying the restoratives that her uncle 
had declared were of no farther use. With com- 
pressed lip and eye unnaturally bright, she bent 
over the cold and motionless form. Dr. French 
had left her to attend to her mother, and poor 
Harry had thrown himself down in a corner, with 
his brow pressed to the cold stones, and was sob- 
bing as if his heart would break. But Emma’s 
white, trembling hands desisted not. 
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Lie down with thy tired head— 
Lie down with thy aching heart, 
Low on the bed with the peaceful dead, 
Whose sleep no dreams can start. 


Rest—rest for thy weary soul, 
Peace—peace to thy troubled mind, 
That higher goal beyond earth’s control 

It has been thy bliss to find 


Close—close those heavy eyes, 
Made dim by countless tears— 

Though grief made rise to reach the skies, 
Thou hast entered yon blest spheres! 


JEsSsur 


“He moved, Harry! Father moved!” she 
shrieked. 

‘*‘Emma!” said the boy, reproachfully. 

“It is true. Come here. He is living.” 

With renewed energy she now applied the 
stimulants. Harry flew for his uncle. 

There was a half hour of intense anxiety, and 
then Dr. French’s voice was heard saying, as he 
laid his hand upon the head of his niece, ‘Emma 
Sydney! you have saved your father’s life.” 

From that hour Mr. Sydney began to grow 
better. In a week or two he was well enough 
to be removed to his own house. Emma’s arm 
was his support during his tedious convalescence, 
and Emma’s gentleness and self-denial the same 
amid all the worshipping tenderness that was 
lavished upon her. 

Some gentlemen in the neighborhood, to whose 
ears had come the tale of Emma’s self-devotion, 
obtained a midshipman’s warrant for Harry, and 
his pay, almost the whole of which he sent to his 
parents, lifted off much of the pressure of their 
poverty. 

In three years John graduated at Yale with 
the first honors. Emma listened proudly to} s 
eloquent valedictory, but how much sweeter .0 
her heart was the whisper that stole to it a few 
moments afterward, ‘‘I have to thank you for 
all, my sister.” 

When, at last, Emma Sydney stood at the 
altar, beside George Dunbar, a blushing bride, 
she was a thousand times more happy for 
having waited till she had fulfilled her duty? 
Her after life was eminently happy, for is not 
such a youth the bright promise of a golden 
maturity? 





EN PACE. 


EAMES, 


Those wasted hands fold, fold 
Across thy quiet breast, 

That breast grown cold by griefs untold, 
Has throbbed itself to rest! 


Hunger and thirst is o’er, 
Sorrow and sin are not 

Safe on that shore where they pine no more, 
Rest with thy griefs forgot. 


Yes! down with thy tired head, 
Lie down with this aching heart, 
Low on the bed with the peaceful dead, 
Whose sleep no dreams can start. 








THE FOOT-PRINT.° 


BY A. L. OTIS. 


Ir was @ warm, soft evening in May, when my 
handsome, portly uncle, sat surrounded by his 
sons and daughters, on the porch of his fine 
country-house, enjoying the balmy air and lis- 
tening to the spring sounds of falling water and 
piping frogs. His genial countenance encouraged 
the free, unembarrassed chatter of the young 
folk, while a smile now and then, and a glance 
at his gentle wife who sat beside him, or the 
pressure of her hand which he held in his, showed 
how kindly and sympathizingly he entered into 
family joys. 

“Oh, if I could only travel!” cried his eldest 
son Clarence. 

“Make your fortune, and you can,” John 
answered. 

“Yes, but that will not be made till Iam an 
old man, and past the season of keen enjoyment. 
I have always noticed too, that the older people 
grow the more they love home. See father and 
mother now. They could travel, if they wished, 
yet what do they care for a trip to Europe?” 

“Not much, Clarence,” answered my uncle. 
“But I had a youthful wish, strong as yours, 
and by no means so easy of accomplishment. It 
seemed hopeless, or at least not to be fulfilled 
till late in life, and the chances against it would 
gtow with every year. But Europe will stay 
where it is, and be in no danger of being lost to 
you forever. Suppose I tell the young people 
all about it, mother?” 

My aunt hesitated to assent, but we all 
clamored for the tale, and my uncle obtained 
permission to tell it. 

“When I was the age of Clarence—about 
nineteen—I was a journeyman carpenter.” 

“You, uncle?” I cried, open-eyed, for he was 
the grandee of the whole family: branch, and the 
one that lived in most luxury. 

“Yes, Annie, didn’t you know it? Perhaps 
you won’t have anything more to do with your 
Plebeian uncle. Yes, I was a journeyman, but 
Thad a turn for drawing and a iove of archi- 
tecture as a study, that made me very ambitious 
of being something else. 

“Tt was on the fifteenth of May, sometime in 
eighteen hundred, that an old gentleman came 
Yo the workshop, and began a conversation with 
my boss. Yes, boys, I used to say ‘my boss,’ 





just like any other journeyman—and the result 
of that visit was, that after the masons had done 
their work, a number of carpenters, and I among 
them, were set to work upon a splendid country 
mansion. We boarded near that we might work 
longer, and were made reasonably comfortable 
by our old Irish hostess. By December the 
house was habitable, but there was still a con- 
servatory to be built, and the old gentleman, 
whose name I will tell you by-and-bye, having 
seen some of my drawings, determined that I 
should design it. I had time to prepare my 
plans, for it was not to be commenced till the 
next summer. The other carpenters all went 
away, and I remained alone to put on the few 
last touches. But this seemed an endless job, 
my old friend thought of so many little con- 
veniences for his wife and only daughter—so 
many little shelves and brackets, here and there 
—so many rustic seats for the woods, &. Then 
began the fitting of doors which had swelled: and 
indeed I was kept there till I was sick of it. I 
longed for some companionship—I was like a 
Robinson Crusoe tantalized by society almost 
within reach. 

‘And in another respect I was like Crusoe, 
for one morning when I came to my work I stood 
amazed to behold by the door-step, in the frozen 
mud, the print of one single, little foot! It had 
not made a deep impression, but such a perfectly 
defined, little fairy footstep I never saw before. 
How could it have come there? No lady lived 
in the neighborhood, and the foot must have 
belonged to a lady, for it was the print of a deli- 
cate Paris shoe, made ‘rights and lefts!’ I went 
to my work in a dreamy mood, for I was only 
nineteen, and was ready"fer any romance. Be- 
sides, after my long solitude, the very sight of a 
lady would have been a delight. 

“T was not long to remain in suspense, for 
presently the coachman came by, and told me he 
had driven his ‘master and the young lady’ out 
the night before. She was to remain and direct 
putting the house in order, that her mother might 
be comfortable on her arrival. The morning be- 
fore several servants, and some furniture, had 
arrived. 

“TI began to feel awakened interest in the 
place, and after I saw the young ~~ was 
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leaning on her father’s arm, and going about 
with him delightedly from room to room, I 
would not have had my work done sooner. She 
was a pretty, lovely darling, with sunny hair, 
and very blue eyes. Ah, boys! my heart was 
gone from that moment! But how dared I let 
it go—poor dog of a journeyman asI was? It 
was necessary that the aristocratic heiress should 
not even guess at my presumption in loving her, 
ever so far off. 

‘She passed me with a glance at my work, 
but her eyes had not rested upon me at all. I 
was only a tool which her father used to make 
pretty things for her. She was now begging to 
have a shady room, facing the woods, fitted up 
for her own library, and I was directed to follow 
them to receive orders about where to place the 
shelves, for her father did not refuse her request. 
In telling me how she wished it done, she, of 
course, raised her blue eyes to miae to see if I 
understood, and I felt again that I was a tool, a 
mere tool. I went to my work with a busy 
brain, boys. But to be short, I saw her every 
day, and every day I loved her more. I took 
the liberty, before I made the shelves to her 
library, to submit to her a little plan in the 
gothic style for the whole interior of the room, 
one which harmonized well with the woods out- 
side. How intensely I worked at that plan! 
How the blood left my cheek when I gave it to 
her, and how it rushed back when she clapped 
her hands with delight over the drawing I had 
made. 

“T had pleased her, and whenever she met me 
in the morning she always smiled and nodded to 
me. I never failed to meet her pretty early, 
boys, and I worked twice as heartily after that 
smile. But I was not only working with my 
hands, I was keeping my brain pretty busy, and 
determining to marry that sweet, little aristocrat, 
she being willing. Not to elope with her, or to 
win her heart, and then wring a reluctant con- 
sent from her doating parents. Oh, no! But I 
had my plans. 

‘*Every day when my work was done I went 
to look at that little foot-print, for it was on the 
shady side of the house, and the ground had not 
thawed. One night, when I had not seen her 
for the whole day, the sight of it so warmed my 
heart, that with a sudden impulse I threw myself 
down and kissed it. Oh, boys! How ashamed 
I felt when I sprang up and saw her standing at 
the parted curtains of the parlor window, looking 
at me! But she nly thought I had stumbled, 
and almost fallen, as I saw by her face. 

‘Winter passed away while I was still at work 
on the library, but May-day saw it finished, and 





(I haven’t told you her name. We will name 
her after mother Eve—Eva) Eva’s harp Was sent 
for that she might see how it would sound in her 
favorite room. I carried it myself, and then her 
father, probably seeing my eager eyes, asked me 
to stop a minute and hear her play. She paid no 
regard to me, but swept the chords and played 
little airs, and then a pretty accompaniment, be- 
ginning also to sing that sweet, old-fashioned 
song—not so old then, ‘The harp that once 
through Tara’s halls.’ 

“I trembled like a leaf when I left the room. 
After that, many a day, my heart and hands 
kept time to Eva’s music as I worked about the 
house. Meanwhile I was preparing a little sur- 
prise for her in my leisure hours, and on the last 
day I was to be there, I placed beside her harp 
a light music-stand which I had designed myself. 
I think still that it was beautiful, and then I 
hoped it would be very pleasing to her. I ex- 
pected to be gone when she discovered it, but as 
I was gathering up my tools, she came running 
to the temporary carpenter’s-shop with her curls 
all blowing about, and the color fresh in her 
cheek, and stood bashfully at the door thanking 
me. It was the first time she had been in the 
least bashful, and somehow I was very glad to 
see it. It gave me confidence to reply fittingly 
with my most man-of-the-world bow. She was 
gone again, and in a few minutes I heard her 
father say, as they walked together along the 
lilac-path, ‘Yes! he is a fine workman, and 4 
grateful, trust-worthy fellow. I shall always try 
to get him for any work we may have to do. His 
master promised me last winter that he should 
put up our conservatory!’ 

‘Every word made me feel my position, yet 
as I knew that position well before, I was only 
glad to get praise in it and to be so well thought 
of. It did not hinder me from being, some day, 
something else. 

“The next month I went there again with my 
designs. They were approved, and I was desired 
to make a drawing of the house as it would look 
with the conservatory added to it. I took my 
paper, and sitting under the shade of a large 
sycamore tree, began to draw. It was a very 
warm day, and the green shutters were all 
closed. I felt quite alone, so throwing off my 
coat and hat, I——” 

‘Now let me describe him,” cried my aunt, 
warmly, while we all looked at her astonished. ; 

“Did you see him?” ‘Where were youl” 
and “How do you know about it, mother?” my 
cousins asked. 

“Ah, mother! you have let the cat out of the 
bag! Yes, your mother, children, was Eva, and 








THE POOR MAN’S APPEAL. 


she had a good right to know how I looked, for 
while {drew and unconsciously gazed at the 
house, she was sitting behind those closed shut- 
ters, taking for the first time, I suspect, a good 
look at the carpenter boy.” 

“Yes, and I was struck with his handsome 
looks, his long, curly, light hair, his healthy, 
sun-burned face, cooled off by his large, blue 
eyes, and his strong, graceful form, as now and 
then he threw himself back that he might catch 
the effect. You see, father, I can rave too.” 

“Well, let me go on my own way!” 

“No, father, no more nonsense before the 
children.” 

“Ah, mother!” burst from all in expostula- 
tion. But she blushed and looked with entreaty 
at her husband. He smiled and pressed her 
hand, continuing in a different strain, and disap- 
pointing us youngsters of all the love-making. 

“After the conservatory was finished, I went 
back to my employer and to other work, but I 
studied hard to qualify myself to be an architect. 
Then through your grandfather I got plenty to 
do. I had a will, and an object. Only perse- 
verance was wanting on my part. But what if 
some one should meanwhile persuade Eva to 
marry him? There was my fear. So though I 





did not lose hope—I worked under a spur, and 
when after a few years I saw my first church 
rise nobly in the land, and Eva still so young 
and fond of her home, I grew strong in hope. 


THE POOR 


TuRN not away with scornful lips, 
From this our sad appeal, 

We only crave that sympathy 
Which all mankind should feel; 

And if you deem the iron chain 
Of poverty and woe, 

That weighs upon our care-worn frames 
Has made our minds as low; 

Remember that the tender bud, 
The blossom that you slight, 

Shoots upward from a fertile bed, 
And struggles for the light. 


The world has said, that those whe toil 
Cannot to greatness rise; 

But know you not the lark, though small, 
Can mount up to the skies? 

And they who say that poor men’s hearts 
Contain but deeds of ill, 

Have they by kindness ever strove 
To gain His heart and will? 

If not—then recollect that gems, 
The brightest and the rare, 
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And who, boys, should come to my aid just then 
but the emperor of all the Russias.” 

‘*For my former employer had gone there and 
become locomotive builder. He now wrote to me 
to come out and construct depots, railroad sta- 
tions, &c. It cost me a struggle. I seemed to 
be leaving Eva to any one she should fancy, for I 
had never said one word to her of my love for 
her. She did not know I ever dared to think of 
her. But certainly there was a brilliant pros- 
pect before me if I went, and I did go. Yes, 
boys, and after spending five years there, I came 
back a wealthy man, only twenty-seven years 
old, to find Eva still unmarried, and as beautiful 
as she had been pretty before. She was just 
twenty-three, old enough to know her own mind. 
So when we asked her father’s consent to our” 
marriage, he gave it cheerfully and blessed us 
both.” 

“But, father, do just tell us how you met, and 
when you proposed.” 

“Well, I proposed not long after my return, 
and yet your mother was quite willing. So I 
think when she took that long look from behind 
the closed shutters, I must have made some im- 
pression.” 

“No more, father,” said my aunt, and bade 
us all come in or we should catch cold. 

For sometime after I heard my uncle’s story, 
I always looked, when I walked in the mud, to 
see what kind of a foot-print I made. 


MAN’S APPEAL. 


Are found in mines beneath the earth, 
And need an artist’s care; 

And that when brought unto the light, 
They rough and rugged seem, 

Until by skilful, tutof’d hands 
They in their brightness gleam. 


They who have never felt each care 
Which unto want belongs, 

Have never felt their crushing weight— 
How can they know our wrongs? 

We’ve seen our children want for bread, 
Yet kept them free from sin— 

Have felt the curse of poverty 
Our humble homes within; 

And we have pray’d most fervently 
Unto our God above, 

To shed abroad in human hearts 
The attributes of love; 

And as our brother maggthall gaze 
Within one humble door, 

That he shall by the misery there, 
Show mercy to the poor. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
ON THE CONTINENT. 

“T cannot tell how wonderful and beautiful 
everything seems here, dear mother. I never 
was so happy, I think, in all my life before. I 
know not why I have felt such yearning desires 
to visit England—it seems at times as if I should 
have been born here—though to be sure it is not 
such a country as my own. But everything old 
seems so grand, and everything new so majestic: 
indeed the very air I breathe inspires me.” 

Mrs. Le Dunlap smiled quietly upon the enthu- 
siastic girl, and continued the meditations which 
her rhapsody had broken. Marie reclined grace- 
fully upon a lounge, drawn beside her foster- 
mother. The room from which they looked upon 
the sea of pedestrianism wave after wave rolling 
along the narrow street, an endless continuation 
of strange faces all so different, glancing and 
disappearing, was in one of the more quiet hotels, 
situated not exactly in the heart of the city—but 
in one of the important arteries leading toit. It 
was luxuriously furnished, and commanded a fine 
view of St. Paul’s mighty dome, that in rich 
coloring lay distinctly outlined and embodied 
against the blue of the sky. 

Marie was just recovering from the effects of 
her rough and perilous passage, and her cheek 
had lost somewhat of its healthful hue. A sombre, 
yet tastefully elegant morning-dress set off her 
graceful form—her curls were gathered in loops 
and laid loosely on the fair brow, just touching 
the full, rounded throat. Mrs. Le Dunlap, in 
whose deep eye slept a world of thought, was 
attired somewhat similarly—she was really re- 
gaining her beauty. The beauty of woman in 


her full prime was hers: the wide brow—neither ; 


too high nor arched—the oval cheek, a shade 
whiter than Marie’s, the heavy tresses that sor- 
row in blanching had not rendered one whit less 
luxuriant or glossy—the handsome lips, red and 
full—the large, magnificent form—truly had 
Marie’s foster-mother out of much travail and 
bitter anguish renewed her youth. Like the 
eagle, — her soul soared heavenward— 





and that divine genius gave joy and cansolation 
to many a burdened heart—no longer feeding 
upon its own strength—no longer consuming in 
its own flame. 

‘“‘That is a fine show,” said Mrs. Le Dunlap, 
musingly, and she directed Marie’s attention to 
the dashing equipage and liveried servants of » 
noble lord just then passing. 

“‘T had rather see one of our neat Broadway 
carriages,” replied Marie, as the blazing light 
upon the panels, and the glittering gold upon 
the bonds of servitude faded away in the dusky 
distance. 

‘‘But it is so famous -to ride in state—so de- 
lightful to have people point out, ‘there is lord, 
or earl, or baronet so and so’s carriage.’ It gives 
one such consequence to be waited on by a red 
cap and garters, or a blue swallow-tail and yellow 
kids. It makes the poor people stare so, with 
gaping wonder, that the carriage might go right 
down their throats before they move out of their 
astonishment, it brings obsequious clerks bowing 
and grimacing to the side-walk to get your lady- 
ship’s orders, and you may have the whole shop 
turned out-of-doors to save you the trouble of 
walking from your carriage. It makes even 
hotel keepers civil, and the porters would spin 
around London on their heads to serve you. Ia 
fact, everything changes for the better save the 
sweet flowers that will unveil their gentle hearts 
beneath the window of the humblest man—save 
the holy sunshine that steals even to the pri- 
soner’s stone cell—save the blessed air that 
breathes life and health to the very beggar that 
sits under the eaves of the poor-house. Now 
confess, Marie, that you would really like to ride 
in an earl’s carriage—to be an earl’s bride—to 
wear a tiara of regal diamonds; a coronet that 
would well become that noble brow—to be 
quoted, courted, caressed; the queen and pink 
of fasbion—-the new star to which all eyes should 
be directed, opera- glasses included.” 

“Why, mamma!” exclaimed Marie, laughing 
heartily, ‘“‘how you talk—what set you in such 
@ strain?” 

“ Confess—confess,” said the other, with forced 
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gaiety, ‘“‘you are at the confessional—imagine 
me your father or mother confessor, and say how 
well you would like all these things.” 

“Not one tenth part as much as my own dear 
pative land—its free and happy institutions—its 
unassuming, yet elegant observances,” replied 
Marie, earnestly. 

“But supposing—only supposing, you know, 
that it should turn out you were some great 
man’s daughter—that you were offered a home 
of magnificence such as your imagination never 
pictured—fairer than fairy dreams, richer than 
fabled Aladdin’s treasures; suppose you were 
offered all these—and some glorious, god-like 
form, wearing a title and a coronet, with a family 
roll that has been made royal with the blood of 
kings, should offer you his hand, his heart, and 
his honors—would you not look down upon your 
humbled connections, upon me, upon Frederic?” 

“Mother—mother, how strangely you talk! as 
if | could prove so recreant! Is my hove but the 
down of the thistle, that vanishes at a light 
breath? How can you speak thus?—forget you! 
forget Frederic! I would not exchange either 
for England’s throne; how can you so misjudge 
me? But solve this mystery,” she added, after 
a long pause, during which Mrs. Le Dunlap had 
kissed and regarded her with the fondest affec- 
tion. “There is something strange even in you— 
sometimes I regard you with awe—who are you?” 

“Not a princess in disguise,” answered her 
friend, with somewhat of sternness, yet half 
sadly smiling, ‘but a poor wayfarer, whom 
fortune—I should” say Providence, has blessed 
beyond her merits. Poorly born—obscure, un- 
known—the victim of a hapless sorrow in early 
Womanhood—ever doomed to form strong attach- 
ments, and be torn from them when they had 
become necessary to my existence—even you I 
fear for—they will snatch you from my arms. Yet 

®—on—stern duty’s behests must be obeyed.” 

Marie did not answer She had often ex- 

Pressed a desire to know what this sudden 
change in her foster-mother’s opinions and habits 
portended—but had as often been entreated to 
desist until such time as she thought proper to 
talighten her, alleging such reasons that Marie, 
from motives of delicacy, ever refrained after 
that from pressing the subject. But what fan- 
ties!—what wonderful emotions were hers! So 
Powerful that it is not strange if her cheek re- 
fined not its accustomed rose. She thought it 
might be that her parents lived—that her foster- 
mother had some clue to their whereabouts, that 
Would perhaps soon be unravelled—but whether 





she was the child of lawful wedlock or not, was 
the question that oftenest recurred to her mind. 


Mrs. Le Dunlap with her poetical temperament 
had always dealt in romantic surprises. Per- 
haps now she was planning some marvelous plot 
for her sole benefit. She had spoken of taking 
her to an humble but beautiful spot, where ran 
a sweet river along the margin of its boundary. 
She had spoken of an old man, who indeed might 
be dead—of blooming children and smiling ma- 
trons—perhaps there was her home, and there 
her parents. She thought till thought ached of 
what might be her feelings if in reality clasped 
to the heart of a mother. Could her love be 
greater than for her who for fifteen long years 
had every morning won her first smile, had 
heaped benefits upon her in such profusion that 
she could not count them; had taught her so 
tenderly and so carefully—had folded her to her 
heart with such transport of affection. And then 
she would wake up in the solemn midnight, and 
so lying indulge in innocent fancies. A bright 
vision stood before her with eyes that spoke 
more than mortal love, with fair, rounded limbs, 
over which soft drapery fell gracefully; with 
that holy thing dimpling her face, a mother’s 
smile—with arms outstretched as if to grasp the 
object of her long, yearning desire; with pleasant 
words and all gentle caresses—and she would 
start sometimes from her pillow, exclaiming, 
‘‘Mother, oh! mother, come and love me. It 
matters not how lowly you may be, I will, I mus¢ 
love you.” 

‘«To-morrow then,” said Mrs. Le Dunlap, “‘ we 
will start for the town of Bradley. I have sent 
on a sort of courier to bespeak places for us, for 
there is some kind of a great ceremony to take 
place, and all the inns will be filled.” 

It was a fair, moon-bright evening, and our 
travellers well wearied with sight-seeing, reclined 
before a pleasant fire, which the coolness of the 
atmosphere rendered agreeable. They had been 
talking of home, and an unquiet wish had been 
long formed in Maxie’s heart to see old friends, 
and among them, particularly, the noble mien of 
Frederic Le Dunlap. There he stood before her 
fancy the most radiant embodiment of manhood. 
There he stood with his deep, holy look, his fer- 
vent love written all over it—his nobility of soul 
stamped upon his front as unmistakably as the 
seal of God on all His works. 

The door flew open, and still she mused, though 
the new-comer entered with a hasty step, for he 
was too present in all her thoughts to be lightly 
thrust aside; but suddenly raising her eyes, there 
indeed he stood with hand outstretched and ask- 
ing glance, archly enjoying her innocent astonish- 
ment, as she wonderingly exclaimed, ‘It is not 
then a dream?” 
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**By no means,” replied Frederic Le Dunlap, 
grasping one hand in both his, and raising it to 
his lips—‘‘ how shall I convince you?” he added, 
laughing heartly at Marie’s still bewildered look. 
But, come, let me explain the mystery of my 
appearance; do not move, dear sister, I prefer 
sitting humbly at Marie’s feet—there! so, now I 
have you both in full view, and, really, is it the 
fire-light, or the moonlight, or both, makes you 
so very handsome to-night?” 

‘‘Come—come, tell us how you came here?” 
cried Mrs. Le Dunlap, whose surprise had been 
as great as Marie’s. 

“How?—why, good sister mine, in a staunch 
steamer direct from the old Dutch city called 
New York, in compliment to its founders, I be- 
lieve—straight from New York over the great 
Atlantic—and that’s how I came here. But a 
truce to teasing. I found after you had gone 
that unavoidable business rendered it necessary 
for me to visit Germany—so I thought I would 
call in upon you, if I could find you—and you 
see I have been successful. By the way,” he 


added, ‘‘I came in company with a very accom- 
plished and intelligent lady,” Marie, though all 
unconsciously, opened her eyes wider at this 
remark—and a little glow of exultation spread 


itself over Frederic’s cheek, but he continued, 
“She is vastly disappointed at not meeting with 
a relative who she was led to expect was here in 
this very hotel—but she finds by a letter re- 
maining behind, that she has left for the cele- 
brated Seltzer Springs in Germany, her health 
not having been improved by this climate. Let 
me beg you, dear sister, and you, Marie, to 
receive this lady as a friend; she feels very 
lonely here—shall I bring her?” 

‘By all means,” replied Marie and her foster- 
mother—and Marie, as he left the room, dropped 
a curl or two lower on her rounded shoulders, 
and carelessly going out of her way to give one, 
just one very little glance at the tall mirror, and 
to compose the flutter of her spirits by gazing 
intently at the opposite chimnies, in the futile 
belief that she was looking at the moon. 

Presently the young man returned with a lady 
of slight figure and agreeable address, gracefully 
presented her to Mrs. Le Dunlap and Marie, (the 
litter dismissing her fluttering fears on the in- 
stant) and in a few moments the two elderly 
ladies were cosily chatting together, while Marie 
and Frederic sat apart as uninteresting to a third 
person as lovers usually are. 

‘Is this noble-looking young man your son?” 
asked Mrs. Lanelon of her new-found friend. 

‘“*No, he is a brother-in-law,” replied the 
other, glancing with pride toward him, ‘‘and he 





who lies in the cold grave resembles him; only, 
to a wife’s fond eyes, he was even more lofty- 
looking, more beautiful in feature and expres. 
sion.” 

‘«He was very kind and attentive to me on our 
voyage; that beautiful girl—how much she re. 
minds me of——” 

‘*Who?” asked Mrs. Le Dunlap, nervously. 

“A friend of mine, only she is so rosy and 
healthy, and happy-looking, which poor Lady 
Walden is not, and I fear never will be.” 

“Lady Walden!” exclaimed the other, scarcely 
moving her lips to speak, though they trembled 
perceptibly. 

“Yes—and her life has been one long dirge of 
grief and sorrow. To look in her face you would 
think the hope even of life well nigh dead. Since 
the mysterious loss of her babe years ago—they 
say a smile has never crossed her features, or 
the faintest color suffused her face. I am sure 
she is a sad-hearted woman to whom the world 
offers no charm, and her husband P 

“Yes, what of him?” exclaimed Mrs. Le Dun- 
lap, with dilated eye and heavy chest—‘ what 
of the monster who dared——”’ she ceased, con- 
scious that her vehemence had drawn every eye 
toward her. Her companion was silent for s 
moment, then very mildly said, 

‘You labor under a mistake; the Baron of 
Waldenwold is quoted far and near as the exam- 
plar of virtue and religion to simple and noble. 
His seat in the chapel is always filled—he hasa 
chaplain constantly in his house—he gives no 
balls: indeed it is said that & the approaching 
freedom of young Lord Walden, who is hourly 
expected from the States, it is with the greatest 
reluctance that he makes a party for him, be 
cause the recollection of his infant daughter's 
birth-day fete is replete with pain and anguish. 
He spends his time in doing good deeds, and 
much more in alms-giving. It was but recently 
that he bestowed upon a poor farmer who lost 
his all by fire—let me see,” she added, taking 
from her reticule a letter, ‘here my cousin tells 
me—oh, yes, here it is—Conrad Goldfinch, who 
was with his wife and seven children turned out 
of house and home by one of the most terrible 
fires ever known in the county—yes,” she col 
tinued, refolding the letter, not noting the ghastly 
face of her listener, ‘he gave him out and outs 
good, well-stocked farm, and——” 

“And did he accept it—did he—could he do 
so mean, so dastardly an act?” cried Mrs. Le 
Dunlap, her whole frame quivering. 

“Why!—accept it? Ask if a man with seveo 
children turned into the street without a shelter 
from the cold storm—ask if he will acca! 
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offer to him almost princely! Certainly he did, delight—“‘such hills! such a sparkling river! 
as J should.” such vineyards—after all, I love Germany better 

“Then I would never own—then—then—oh! } than England—Germany for me, dear mother.” 
how could he take one favor from that man’s ‘*And you have been here only forty-eight 
hand?” exclaimed Mrs. Le Dunlap, in a voice } hours,” said Mrs. Le Dunlap, laughing; ‘what 
of anguish. ‘‘You will think me insane,” she } will you say when you see old Coblentz, the 
quickly added, seeing that her visitor cautiously { gloomy Hartz, the <3 
moved her chair away—‘‘but I—I, unfortu- The sound of that light laugh had not yet died 
nately, happen to be in possession of knowledge ; on the air—the words had scarcely fallen from 
that—that he would fain were locked from every { the tongue when a heavy shock was felt; the 
human bosom but his own. But pray forgive $ carriage settled forward with a violent jerk, and 
me for interrupting you as I have—in time per- in springing to his feet, thinking that Marie was 
haps you will understand why your narrative in danger, Frederic was thrown from his seat 
has so deeply affected me; then the poor Lady over against the forward wheel, and in attempt- 
Walden is, after the long lapse of eighteen years, ; ing to get out of the way his ankle was severely 
still inconsolable.” sprained. 

“You knew the circumstance at the time Meanwhile Mrs. Le Dunlap and Marie were 
then?” asked her visitor, interrogatively. loudly expressing their grief, and the driver with 

«“T—yes—I heard—I knew,” replied the other, ; German oaths, cursing the vehicle that dared to 
with slight confusion, but suddenly regaining ; use so much independence as to drop a wheel 
all her self-possession, she added, ‘‘I knew the ; just then and there—no hotel in sight—night 


family, and it is for the purpose of visiting them } coming on. 

at their home in Bradley, Waldenwold, that I ‘What shall we do?” was reiterated again 

have brought Marie.” and again—‘‘now this is really a strange Provi- 
“Indeed! but did you not know that they } dence,” said Mrs. Le Dunlap, ‘interrupted even 

have just left London to travel in Germany? } in the most merciful designs—frustrated in all 

They were here on the ninth—had a suite of { our attempts to bring peace to the breaking 


apartments in this hotel—and, I am informed by } heart—why is it so?” 
my cousin who left only three days ago, in the “You have often told me I should never mur- 
letter I found here, that Lady Walden is in such } mur against Providence, however dark its minis- 
extremely low spirits, that her physicians think } trations may be,” rejoined Marie, gently. ““Now 
only change of scene and climate can keep her } look, what a fine house that is yonder, if it were 
alive; she is, therefore, going to her home in } not for poor Frederic’s foot we might easily walk 
Germany, stopping by the way at the Seltzer; there. No doubt its inmates are benevolent— 
Springs some few days to recruit. But poor; can you fix the wheel, driver?” she asked, in 
creature, I fear her sojourn is almost over on } German. 
earth.” He replied that he thought he could with some 
“We will go to Germany, Marie,” exclaimed } large nails, if they could be obtained, and sug- 
Mrs. Le Dunlap, turning to her foster-daughter. } gested that he had better go to the house aud 
“That is good news, mamma,” replied the fair try to get some assistance. 
girl. Frederic tried his best to step out bravely, but 
“Capital,” cried Frederic, springing from his } in vain—his foot had swollen much; every move- 
seat, “and I shall take you all under my escort. } ment forced from him a groan of pain, and they 
Say we start to-morrow.” were all relieved when an open carriage was seen 
“That is my plan,” returned Mrs. De Dunlap, } coming rapidly from the distant cottage. 
looking intently at the fading fire, and consulting { <‘‘Is any one hurt?” asked a young man, 
her watch, she instantly added, ‘come, we must ; reining in his horses as he arrived opposite the 
all retire early if we have to pack—pity to spoil ; little group. 
such @ tete-a-tete,” and she looked laughingly at; They briefly explained the accident. 
Marie and her lover, “but by-and-bye I shall ‘Tam extremely sorry,” he said, politely, **I 
not be in the way, and you can chat all night if ; had just returned home when I saw that some- 
you will.” thing was the matter, and hurried on. Will you 
be pleased to accept the tender of our house and 
: “Hold her down, Frederic—what an enthu- } services, at least for to-night,” he added, grace- 
Nast! she will be in the road yet.” fully. 
“Oh! such a sunset—such a sunset,” cried; With much gratitude the little party acknow- 
the enraptured girl, clapping her hands with { ledged his kindness, and all were seated in the 
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carriage, and driven rapidly toward the hospita- 
ble mansion. Soon comfortably installed, a sur- 
geon was procured, and Frederic’s foot set and 
bandaged, himself consigned to a pleasant, spa- 
cious chamber, Mrs. Le Dunlap introduced to the 
matron of the house; and Marie quite interested 
in a conversation with her daughter, a lovely girl 
of sixteen. Dividing her attentions between 
Frederic and Miss Helen, the time passed most 
agreeably to, her, novice as she was, and as the 
lady declared that while the least lameness re- 
mained, they must make that their home; and 
Mrs. Le Dunlap, uneasy as she was at the delay, 
had not the power of controlling events—they 
settled down quite like members of the family. 
One day Frederic was just able to walk to the 
summer-house, a delightful place, embowered 
with shrubs and flowers. Marie and Helen led 
him sportively along—one on each side—but 
Marie had forgotten to bring a book, and leaving 
him with her young friend walked back to the 
house. A carriage had stopped at the park— 
she noticed it not, but hurriedly entered the 
parlor, where she thought she saw her foster- 
mother, who she had left quietly writing, dressed 
as if for a walk, and talking with their hostess. 

Somewhat astonished, she exclaimed, “Why, 
mother, how you must have hurried—and where 
are you going so early?” 

The woman, or vision smiled, and turned to 
the lady of the house, who said, ‘‘ My dear, this 
is not your mother, though I can hardly wonder 
you should think so, for really there is a most 
extraordinary likeness, I noticed it when Mrs. 
Le Dunlap first came; I hurried to give her the 
salutation of a friend, even, and was as much 
astonished as I could be to find a perfect stran- 
ger.” 

**T am bewildered,” replied Marie, still gazing 
at the lady—‘* why you have mamma’s very eyes 
and features—the same expression—the same 
height and figure—you must be her.” 

The stranger again smiled, and the hostess 
said, ‘“‘It is really astonishing, the more I look 
the greater the resemblance grows; if you were 
twin sisters you could not be more alike.” 

At the words twin sisters. the brow of the 
stranger flushed, then grew pallid again, a sin- 
gular expression partly of sadness, and yet like 
remorse, passed over her features, she regarded 
Marie attentively, and commanding her voice as 
with an effort, asked, ‘What is your mother’s 
name my dear?” 

‘“‘Le Dunlap,” answered Marie. 

‘*What was her name befcre her marriage, I 
mean?” 

“I think it was Goldfinch,” :epl'ed the young 





girl, casting a glance of apprehension at the 
hostess—for at the mention of that name a snd- 
den spasm seemed to contract the woman’s hand- 
some features, and she gazed vaguely at Marie, 
and yet with an expression which wanted only 
the power to make itself comprehended. Slowly 
as one in a dream she recovered, shivered slightly, 
and taking from her reticule a card, traced a line 
thereon, begging Marie to give it to her mother. 
And then quite agitated again, she asked Marie 
to stand a moment before her to let her hold her 
hand—and Marie noted that in her grasp it shook 
like an aspen. Eagerly as if devouring them 
with her eyes she scanned her features, all the 
while controlling some powerful impulse—then 
slowly dropped her hand, called her attention to 
the request, said good morning, and took her 
departure. 

On the card which Marie gave Mrs. Le Dunlap 
were traced the words, “I will send my carriage 
to-morrow at four. Come to me if you would 
give comfort to the wretched.” 

‘‘What does this mean?” asked her foster- 
mother, reading it in wonder. 

“T know not, unless you are capable of assum- 
ing two characters at one and the same time,” 
said Marie, pausing again as she hurried to re- 
join Frederic in the bower, ‘for truly as I live, 
I can hardly believe you are not the very person 
I met just now down stairs—have you a sister, 
mother?” 

“TI had one,” replied Mrs. Le Dunlap, in a cold, 
bitter tone, “but I was robbed of her—would 
God it had been by death alone—never mind, 
Marie, leave me*by myself now, I.am writing,” 
she added, somewhat petulantly. ‘‘ Doubtless,” 
she went on as Marie vanished, ‘something with 
reference to this dear girl, about whom my soul 
has absolutely wound itself—some casual re- 
mark—some petty scandal—perhaps /—I myself 
am known—known and suspected. Could I but 
irrevocably bind her to myself—could the mar- 
riage be consummated, and now, there would he 
nothing dishonest in that, and she would return 
with us. Yet still, the mother—the mother, and 
her ignorance of her exalted station, and my in- 
justice toward her—no, no, all must be weighed. 
I began with good intentions—for the first time 
for years I enjoy the peace of a good conscience 
—shall I disturb it now?—never, God helping 
me.” 

Precisely at the stroke of four, next day, the 
stranger’s carriage drove up to the door. Mrs. 
Le Dunlap alone, and not without trepidation, 
entered and was driven to a large and stately 
mansion, where a servant introduced her into an 
apartment princely in adornment, and darkened 
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sufficiently to impart a rich and splendid sombre- 
ness to the beautiful furniture. 

“How like my own taste,” she thought, 
glancing at the graceful designs of the pattern 
on the wall, the chaste sculpture, the extremely 
beautiful paintings, the light and trailing pattern 
of the carpets, the easy and elegant disposal of 
couch and fauteuil, “‘surely there is nothing 
German in all this—it is purely English—who 
can this mysterious personage be?” 

The door opened—she sprang to her feet, and 
stood as if paralyzed at the reflection of her own 
image. Not so the other—she came forward 
with trembling, anxious steps, held her hand out 
irresolutely, then dropped it, while the tears 
gathered in her eyes, and in another moment she 
sank, as if fainting, upon a seat. 

There was silence, broken first by Mrs. Le 
Dunlap. 

“If my twin sister had not for years slept in 
the grave,” she was about to add, when with a 
cold chill came the consciousness, (it had never 
struck her so forcibly before,) that in no grave 
had that fair body been laid, that even the silent 
waters had never given back the beautiful, dead 
form. 

“Hear what I solemnly assert,” cried the 
other, holding forth her arms, her cheeks grow- 
ing like the snow, ‘‘that in the town of Bradley, 
I have, if he be living, an old father, by name 
Abel Goldfinch, a sister called Ruth——” 

“Gracious heaven, I am she,” cried Mrs. Le 
Dunlap, falling within her sister’s extended arms. 
“No, it cannot be—you are not—and yet my 
heart tells me it is my own blood that beats in 
yours. Still, how shall I believe? Oh! my sister, 
my sister, it is indeed you, and God has per- 
mitted it all.” 

Pale, and cold as marble, were the lips she 
passionately pressed, and for moments nothing 
was heard but low sobs. 

“Is it thus that you receive me?” murmured 
the other, faintly, “I who disgraced you, my 
tister—I dare not believe it—it is too much— 
too much happiness.” 

“Believe that I love you—have always loved 
you—will love you till I die; believe that in 
thus finding you, I gain new life—new hope— 
new joy; that earth looks no longer desolate— 
that the one void in my heart, so long vacant, is 
filled with such delicious happiness that I, a 
criminal as much as you, am at last forgiven by 
that heaven against which I so recklessly sinned. 
Bat explain this vision, for is it not a sweet 
dream from which I shall wake by-and-bye? 
Tell me all—how you escaped us—why you are 
here—tell me quickly ?” 





“It is long since I reverted to these melan- 
choly years,” said the sister, lovingly holding 
the other’s hand, “at least by language; for 
never has memory allowed it to be absent from 
my mind—no, not for the very moments when 
sleep has visited me like an uneasy ghost. 
During that terrible time, language can never 
express what were my feelings; there seemed 
lodged in my breast a burning, a scathing iron 
that made me gasp for breath, that drove me to 
the distracted thought of self-destruction, from 
which I could not tear myself. Many a night 
when you, pale watcher, deemed me sleeping, I 
have been in that torture which I know only lost 
spirits can feel, so exquisite in its infliction that 
the racked flesh, torn by instruments, would 
have felt a palsied sense of anguish compared 
with it. At last it drove me nearly distracted. 
No expiation seemed to my burning brain suffi- 
ciently equal to my crime. I had been so tenderly 
cared for—I had, from my infancy, been so well 
and clearly shown the evil effects of crime—I 
seemed hideous to myself—a blot on nature. At 
last I resolved to rashly throw my life away. 
Night after night I laid awake maturing my 
plan; and when I had prevailed on you, for the 
first time, to leave me and seek a night’s quiet 
rest—I knew my babe,” she paused, violently 
agitated, ‘would sleep soundly, nor betray its 
vile mother. So I arose, weak as I was; a new 
strength seemed gradually to be infused into 
my poor limbs. I knelt first by my babe, and 
solemnly vowed that never would I look upon its 
dear face again—never, never would I behold the 
parent whose grey hairs I had sprinkled with a 
sorrow that would carry him to the grave—never 
would I behold you, or the scenes of my infancy. 
I severed my curls from my head—proud that I 
had been of their glossy sheen—I gathered my 
letters, my little mementoes, and left them for 
you. Then I kissed the babe—I thought how 
you would care for it—how it would never know 
from your kind lips the secret of its birth—how 
it never would be cursed by the presence of its 
wretched mother—I kissed it—oh, heaven! the 
memory of that moment! Then softly I stole 
from that dear home of my birth, venturing only 
to look in, where slept my father—and, oh! 
Ruth, I could have shrieked at the expression 
that moment crossing his features; and he 
groaned—groaned in his sleep, and the thought 
that I had brought this heavy sorrow on the 
happiest household—that J was its blight, its 
destroyer, gave wings to my despair. I held my 
breath and fled from the house; soon I found 
myself on the banks of the deep river, whose 
tide flows so strongly to the ocean. I threw off 
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my hat, my mantle; I took off my shoes, and 
was just plunging in, when—Ruth, I shall be- 
lieve it to my dying day—I saw mother, clad as 
she was in her coffin, rising from the solemn 
wave, and throwing her hands forward, as she 
said, in a hollow voice, ‘back, child, back.’ I 
seem to behold her this moment, with glistening 
eyes, and clear, polished brow, the moon shining 
through and through her wondrously white 
garments—Ruth, I saw her, and she saved me. 
God sent her to save His lost child. I knowI 
knelt down there—my limbs lost all their power 
of motion till she had faded—faded away. Then 
my will grew strong again; I sprang to my feet; 
I essayed to plunge, when I felt her hand cold on 
my shoulder, and I fled on the wings of fear 
from that terrible spot. Ruth, I think I must 
have so ran till morning. I only remember that 
it was broad day when I found myself in a little 
cottage, miles from my home, where everybody 
about me was wondering who I was, and I was 
gazed upon as some fearful thing. I heard 
them speak of my hair, and hint that I must 
have made my escape from some mad-house, and 
so the first chance I could get, I sprang from my 
bed, though my feet were bare and sore, and 
made my way from the house. After that, it 
seems to me, I wandered months through woods 
and vallies, living on berries, laughing and 
talking to myself, shunning my kind, crossing 
rivers, I know not how, until again I forgot life 
in insensibility. Ruth, I had been mad, but I 
knew it not until one morning, I remember I felt 
like a little infant, so weak and powerless, and 
one by one came the strangest thoughts throng- 
ing through my shattered mind. I found myself, 
as recollection and perception grew stronger, in 
a grand, large room, furnished with the utmost 
splendor. 1 was conscious that some one was 
near; I strove to speak—to sigh, and I was suc- 
cessful. A hand moved aside the light curtains, 
and a face that looked like a glimpse of heaven 
broke upon my loneliness. It was the face of a 
middle-aged man; its whole expression was re- 
fined intellectuality, the hair was parted over the 
forehead, slightly sprinkled with grey; the eyes 
were large, deep and placid; in short, you see 
the face before you,” and she pointed to a por- 
trait, enclosed in a massive frame. ‘I threw 
myself on his charity; and when, in his pecu- 
liarly soft voice, he asked of me my history, I 
told him. Oh! if I was grieved, I was not 
ashamed to tell Aim, he seemed so like a media- 
tor; to my excited fancy, he was as the blessed 
Saviour himself; but remember I was very weak 
—I was in that state in which actual things take 


sipuannianade 
was I, living and thinking, or whether some 
other soul had entered into my frame. Only one 
thought was real to me—I had left my child 
forever—that brought tears and sobs, and for 
awhile emotion threatened my life. Although 
several times repeating my sad history, I never 
gave a clue to my name or residence. 
“ *Your tears, your penitence are enough, my 
poor girl,’ said that. melting voice, ‘a contrite 
heart He will not despise. I will ask of you no 
further of your sad history, but here you are 
welcome to remain. Matilda,’ he added, turning 
from the bed, and at sound of her name a mild- 
faced woman came to my side, and tenderly laid 
her hand on mine, ‘be like a mother to her, 
Matilda, while I am gone,’ he said, ‘she is a 
repentant Magdalene—a sinning being, whose 
sin, let us humbly hope, has been forgiven.’ 
‘*This he spoke—held his hand out, and gently 
shook mine, and was gone. Very slowly I re- 
covered—first to walk feebly about my new 
home, then to move out upon the balcony, then 
the open green. The housekeeper, Matilda, ever 
forbore to question me, cared for me in a tender 
and motherly way, and when I was quite re 
covered, though I besought her with tears to let 
me go and work with my hands for the bread of 
which I was unworthy, she would hear nothing 
of it. ‘I am lonesome here,’ she invariably 
added. ‘I once had a daughter like you—at all 
times you remind me of ner—so you must stay. 
And as to work, why there is plenty to do. 
Here are jellies and preserves of all kinds to 
put up—the poor to look after—Mr. Guilame, 
our good master’s orphan school to attend to. 
Oh! trust me, you need never be idle here.’ 
«Well, sister, five years chastened my grief; 
I became through the silent working of a power 
that the most hardened reverence if they do not 
obey—a Christian. Not once had I broken my 
resolve, though night and day one name was ever 
on my heart—the name of my child—and as ifs 
blessed born were permitted me, because of my 
weary hours of repentance and suffering—it 
seemed ever to me as if the babe hovered still 
about me. I have at times so distinctly felt her 
presence, that my heart trembled as it asked the 
question, is the babe an angel?—oh, my sister, 
if that beautiful being I yesterday saw, whose 
hand in my grasp thrilled every nerve in my 
body with a subtle, but exquisite pain, if she be 
my child—it is not so; I see by your look, your 
manner, and my little one has gone—went early; 
am I not right?” 4 
“She was scarcely a year when she died, 
answered Ruth, much agitated, yet as much 





the hue of visions—I could not tell whether it 





astonished at her sister’s calmness. 
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A long silence intervened, during which the 
other seemed struggling to keep her composure, 
and when she spoke, she said, “‘I thank God that 
He took her to himself in her innocence—she did 
not live to blight instead of bless society—she is 
a dear lamb before His throne—but, sister, tell 
me of yourself—how well you look—how bigst 
you are in the love of such a child—tell me all 
from the moment I left you.” 

“First tell me if this good benefactor still 
lives?” inquired her sister. 

“No—he died seven years ago, after blessing 
me with his love in wedded happiness only three; 
alas! what have I not lost in him?” 

“How singular that our fortunes should be so 





much alike,” responded her sister—and she re- 
lated her own life, while the other listened with 
her hand still in hers. 

It had grown nearly dark when this strange, 
unlooked-for interview drew near its close. Again 
and again did these newly-found sisters embrace 
at their leave-taking—and it was settled that as 
soon as Ruth’s important mission, the nature of 
which, by-the-way, she did not so much as hint 
at, was concluded, they should again meet; or 
perhaps, Rose said, she would accompany her 
sister to the home of her birth, though she 
shrank from recognition by any of’ her family. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


ORALIE. 


BY CLARENCE MAY. 


We met beneath the beechen shade, 
In Summer’s glowing prime, 

When whispering leaves soft music made, 
And waters sang in rhyme; 

And both were young, and one as fair 
As olden poet’s dream, 

Whose gentle heart had ne’er known care, 
While floating down life’s stream. 


And when, beside the Summer sea, 
Orion lent his beams, 
I breathed my soul to Oralie, 
Who filled my sweetest dreams. 
And on her warm and blushing cheek 
I read a deep, pure love— 
A love that lips could never speak, 
Or seraphs dream above! 


TO LAURA AND THE 


BY BLANCHE 


Too long upon my table thou hast lain, 

Thou “Moss Rose Album!” and it gives me pain 

To send thee home, fearing thou wilt complain. 

And yet I would have filled thy leaves with flowers, 


Culled from the brightest beds and sweetest bowers, 
Had not a thousand duties stolen all my hours. 


80 now return to Laura with a smile, 
a tell her that I’ve thought of her the while, 
ith kindest love, though Duty did beguile. 


And sometimes Duty comes with looks so stern, 


. We in vain attempt from her to turn; 
fixes us with eyes that seem to burn. 
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Years passed, and ’neath the beechen shade, 
In Autumn’s gloomy hour, 
When falling leaves sad music made, 
And lingered one pale flower— 
A youth was musing all alone, 
O’er sunny hours fled, 
And cold and dreary was the tone 
Of Autumn winds o’erhead. 


For angels, wandering o’er the earth, 
And by the moaning sea, 

Grew envious of the gladsome mirth 
Of loving Oralie; 

And now I sadly bend my steps 
Down to the sounding sea, 

While the flowers wave above the grave, 
Of my lost Oralie! 


ALBUM. 


BENNAIRDE. 


Thus has it been with me; I would have sped 
Had not my chains been streng, my heart like lead, 
For sickness came, and all bright fancies fled. 


I watched near one beloved, and now rejoice, 
For she repays my care with thankful voice, 
And gives me words endearing, kind and cho‘-e. 


Oh, pleasant life! when Love is sweetly near, 
To shine upon our sky, serenely clear, 
And bring a rainbow through the falling tear. 


May thine, dear Laura, be a life of joy, 
Which no dark clouds may threaten to destroy, 


¢ And pleasant duties all thy hours employ! 





NEIGHBOR. 
A CHARADE IN THREE ACTS. 


BY MAYBERRY Re sunntit, 


ACT L—NEIGH— 
Dramatis Persone.—Darius.—S1x Consprrators.—TuHErr CHARGERS.—GROOM TO Darivs.— 
His Horse.—Persian GENERALS AND SOLDIERS.—PERSIAN CITIZENS. 

Somne—An imaginary plain of vast extent. Lamps are lowered, to denote that the sun has not yet risen. 

Enter Darius on foot, accompanied by his Re-enter Darius on His Charger, surrounded 
Groom leading His Horsx. Darius is magnifi- { by Srx Consprrators, all magnificently dressed 
cently dressed in robes of scarlet drugget, and} and mounted. They shake hands, and then 
wears a turban of Indian shawl. He, by his} drawing themselves up in a line, await the rising 
actions, informs his Groom, who kneels before ; of the sun. 
him, that he must, together with the Horse he The lamps are turned on, to intimate that the 
leads, conceal himself behind the drawing-room ; sun has just risen. Immediately the Groom, 
drawing aside the curtains, discovers himself 
and His Horse. The Charger of Darius, on per- 
ceiving his companion, neighs to it in recogni- 
tion. 

The Six Conspirators, descend from Turm 
CHARGERS, and stand in a row before Darius, 


curtains. The Groom salaams in answer, and; who remains mounted. They bend the knee as 

taking the purse offered him by Darius, hides} a sign of their obedience. Darius courteously 

himself with His Horse. begs of them to rise, and they remount thtir 
Exit Darius, chargers. 





Enter Perstan Generats in full armor of } pretend to shout with loyalty, and wave their 
dish-cover breast-plates, and turbans of rich } spears and banners high in the air. 
shawls and scarfs. They lead on their troops, Enter Citizens, appearing to shout, and danc- 
carrying spears of brooms, and banners of fire- {ing for joy. Darius addresses them in a few 
screens. The Generals bend the knee to Darius, } energetic gestures, frequently striking his breast. 
who, by his affable pantomime, wins their love. } The Citizens are melted to tears. They all kneel. 
The Generals, drawing their swords of walking- } The king distributes among them pieces of card 
sticks, deliver them to the king, who imme- 3} counter money. 
diately returns them. A crown of jelly mould Exeunt procession to grand march on the 
is placed on the head of Darius. The troops ? piano. 





ACT IL—BOUR (Boar.) 
A Count, (in love with A Lady.)—A Lapy, (in love with A Count.) —Grrman HuntsMEN.— 
Servants.—Horses.—Dogs.—Boar. 
Sceng represents, if possible, a wood in Germany. Huge trees are supposed to be visible on all s 
Hontixe chorus on the pianoforte, at first ata» vants holding back the impatient Docs. The 
great distance; and gradually increasing, when { Count has his trousers tucked up, to show his 
Enter A Count on horseback, and surrounded } Wellington boots, and wears a belt round bis 


by German Hunrsmen also mounted, and Ser-' frock coat, and a feather in his hat. He is 
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armed with a long spear of broom or curtain- 
rod, and has several knives in his belt. The 
Huntsmen also wear imitation romantic German 
costumes, and carry long spears. A flask is 
passed round, from which they all drink. A 
horn is heard without. 


Enter a Lapy on foot, escorted by two ser- 
vants, who hold her horse. She wears a long 
riding-habit of table-cover, is armed with a short 
spear of bright poker. The Count, on seeing 
her, is startled, and expresses, by pressing his 
bosom, his love for her. He advances humbly 


RDOAR nol 


toward her. She informs him in impassioned 
pantomime—a la Nesbitt—that she will join in 
the chase. The Count is alarmed, and turns 
aside in sorrow. He then implores her, on his 
knees, to go back. She refuses. The Hunts- 
men mount their steeds. 

Exeunt omnes, the Count escorting the Lady. 

Enter a wild Boar, growling, he squats on 
the ground, and looks around. 

The sounds of trumpets and the barking of 
dogs heard without. 

Exit Boar rapidly. 

Re-enter Boar, pursued by Dogs and Hunts- 
men, who cast their spears of brooms at the 


> 
he rushes boldly on the Boar, which immediately 
leaves the Lady to engage the Count. 
{Terrific combat.) 

The Count is wounded, and fights on one knee, 
when he slays the Boar. 

The Count has his wounds dressed by the 
lady, who binds her handkerchief round his 
arm. Then falling on one knee, he declares his 
passion for her in amatory pantomime. She, 


KEK, 








animal. The Dogs gain upon the Boar, who 
makes for the jungle of window-curtains. He 
is instantly surrounded by the Dogs. Several 
of them he is supposed to gore with his shoe- 
horn tusks. 

The Huntsmen urge the Dogs on. 

Enter the Lady, attended by the Count. 
Making a signal to the Count, she rushes at the 
Boar with pointed bright poker, and attacks it 
fiercely. The Boar springs upon her, and the 
Huntsmen drop their spears with alarm as they 
perceive her overthrown by the savage animal. 

The Count for a moment wrings his hands, 
then drawing his hunting-knife of walking-stick, 


‘ 


Hi\. \ 
\ 
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SIN 
turning her head on one side from modesty, 
accepts him. 

Huntsmen group around the lovers, holding 
their hats high in the air, as if cheering, whilst 
the dead Boar is placed in clothes-basket, and 
hoisted upon the shoulders of the Servants. 

(Grand tableau.) 

Exeunt in procession, the piano performing 

Huntsman’s march, dying away in the distance. 


x 
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ACT IL—NEIGHBOR. 
Dramatis Persone.—Sick GENTLEMAN.—His Wirz.—NezIGHBORS. 


Scerz—T he stage is divided by a screen into two rooms; one of them represents the bed-chamber of Sick 
Gentleman, with the curtains arranged as a bed. Chairs, §c. 


Exrer Sick GuytiemaN with night-cap and 
SIng-gown on. 


} 


He is very weak, and bends $ 


bearing the night-shade and the warming-pan. 
The Sick Gentleman seats himself, whilst His 


his knees whilst walking. His Wire follows s Wife warms the bed behind the curtains, and 
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having given her Husband his physic, puts him 
to bed. She remains by his side until the in- 
valid snores, then exit on tip-toe. 

Enter into the other room the Nziaupors. 
One of them carries a large band-box drum, and 


the others trumpets of rolls of music. They 
place upon the table a black bottle and glasses, 
and commence drinking. Then, preparing their 
instruments, they begin playing. (Music. ) 
The Sick Gentleman is roused from his sleep, 





and starts up in his bed. He gazes wildly around, 
and shakes his fist at the screen. He in vain 
tries to go to sleep. 

Enter His Wife, wringing her hands. She 
rushes to the wall of screen, and knocks against 
it loudly, but the musicians do not hear her, and 
continue their concert. 

Sick Gentleman puts on his dressing-gown, 
and jumping out of bed, paces the room with 
indignant strides. At last, taking a book, he 
seats himself, and leaning over the rush-light 
shade, tries to read. 

The Neighbors at last lay aside their instru- 
ments to replenish their glasses. 

The sick man throws away the book, and is 
helped by His Wife once more into his bed, and 
again he snores. 

The Neighbors now begin dancing to a drum 
accompaniment, opening their mouths as if sing- 
ing, whilst hand in hand they are jumping round 
the table. 

The Sick Gentleman is once more aroused. 


Sick Gentleman, surprised at this renewal of 
the noise, draws his dressing-gown round him, 
and pulling his night-cap tightly on his head, 





Nearly driven mad, he rages and jumps about 
the room in an agony of desperation. He throws 
the book against the screen, and dashes his 
night-cap on the floor. 


His Wife is alarmed, and putting on her bon- 
net and shawl, stamps on the floor, and pointing 
to the screen, rushes out indignantly. 

Enter the Wife into Neighbors’ room. She 
goes through the pantomime process of inform- 
ing them that her husband is sick in the next 
house. She thumps the table, and shakes her 
fist at them. They all laugh, and the drum 
strikes up again. Full of indignation, she rushes 
from the room, followed by Neighbors. 


hurries from the room, shaking his fist at the 
ceiling to tell that he will be revenged. 





A DAY IN APRIL. 


BY T. B. READ. 


Ir is the Spring-time; April violets glow 

In wayside nooks, close clustering into groups, 
Like shy elves hiding from the traveller’s eye; 
Thaemellow air, which from the woodland comes, 
Is fill of perfume shed from opening buds. 
Around, and over all, the white calm lies 
Flooded with perfume and mysterious light; 

So sweet, so beautiful, it seems a day 


Lost out of Eden! See, where children come, 
With innocent laughter, but not over loud, 
Plucking the purple violets by the way; 
While from their feet the butterfly, released 
But yesterday from out his Winter cell, ' 
Darts up with devious flight, and, like a wisp, 


Wavers across the meadow! 
The New Pastoral. 





THE BOUND GIRL. 


BY MBS. ANN 8. 


STEPHENS. 


(Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1855, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CHAPTER I. 

Tae sick ward of a hospital, mockingly, it 
would seem, called Bellevue. The room was 
long, low in the ceiling, and lighted by a range 
of windows sunk deep in the wall, which over- 
looked the East river and an expanse of Long 
Island that curved along the opposite shore. 

A few poverty-stricken women, and some 
worse than that, because bowed down by shame 
as well as poverty, had sought this ward as the 
only place in which their anguish and sorrow 
could find shelter. 

Narrow, pauper cots, furnished with straw 
beds and covered with coarse, checked cotton, 
were ranged down each side of the room, with 
just space enough between to allow a sort of 


foot-path in which the nurses could pass from 


one cot to another. Every cot was occupied. 
Here a young face, so pale and mournful that 
your heart ached while gazing on it, was turned 
sadly toward you on the straw pillow, or a feeble 
hand would make an effort to draw up the cover- 
let that you might not mark the flush of shame 
that stole over her forehead, or discover the 
cause of that shame which lay nestled in her 
bosom. 

Other faces met your view, coarse and shame- 
less, or haggard with long suffering; and some 
turned upon you eyes so full of gentle submis- 
sion, that you wondered why human beings so 
opposite in their nature, should be crowded 
together in one room, even by poverty. 

Sounds, in painful harmony with the scene, 
greeted your entrance. Murmurs of sharp im- 
Patience, imprecations suppressed only by fear, 
and open complaints from the coarser and ruder 
inmates, drowned the sighs and timid whispers 
of maternal love that gave a breath of heaven 
even to that miserable place, 

Two cots in the room, both standing in a 
remote corner, were occupied like the rest, but 
gave forth no signs of life. They stood close 
together, and of the occupants it seemed impos- 
sible to say which was the palest, or which was 
actually dead, so coldly white were the two 
faces that gleamed upon you from their pillows. 





Both were young, and one was wondrously 
beautiful even in that deathly state, when fore- 
head, hands and lips were blanched to the 
whiteness of a corpse. The other was less 
beautiful, but very young, and so fragile that 
you wondered why death had waited to find her 
in that miserable place, for she was dead. The 
grey shadows settling like a mist upon her face, 
the locked whiteness of her features, the imper- 
ceptible stiffening of her white hand upon the 
coverlet, all proclaimed this truth with terrible 
distinctness. But there was yet a breath of life 
close to her heart, a faint flutter as if a wounded 
bird had folded its wings forever, and then all 
was quiet as if sleep were there, or death had 
come twice. The grey shadows of a winter’s 
morning crept through the checked curtains of a 
neighboring window, and hung coldly around 
that pauper couch; and amid the muttering of 
patients restless with fever, or clamorous for 
nourishment, the wail of sickly infants, and the 
outcries of healthy ones, this poor young crea- 
ture died and grew cold, unwatched and unwept. 
And the other, she who lay so like an exquisite 
statue on the neighboring couch, would no life 
ever return to her? There was a faint motion 
of the bed-clothes, as if life still lingered there, 
but did it exist in that fair young mother or in 
the child, for she too was a mother, and even in 
the chill of insensibility she held the little being 
into which her own seemed to have merged; 
clasped to her bosom. 

Just as the day dawned, a nurse came into 
the ward, not with her usual dauntless step, but 
stealthily, and casting sidelong glances from cot 
to cot, like a panther fearing to arouse his prey. 
She stopped once or twice and arranged the 
pillows of her patients, with a sort of cajoling 
attention, always leaving their faces turned from 
the corner where those two young creatures lay. 
Then she stole softly between the two cots, and 
bending down her face till her soiled curl-papers 
almost touched the dead, listened, touched the 
cold hand on the toverlet, and cautiously turned 
down the clothes. 

The woman scarcely breathed, pow stood 
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upright again, casting furtive glances down the 
ward. All was quiet, save the murmurs of & 
child, far down the room, who was struggling to 
keep its place in the arms of a drowsy mother. 

The nurse wes relieved by this sound. It 
gave her time for breath. The rustle of her 
own dress seemed less startling. She turned to 
the other bed, stooped over it still more cau- 
tiously, and laid her hand down upon the heart 
of the senseless woman. 

She half rose, gave a sharp glance over her 
shoulder, and taking each of the fair hands, 
clasped so fondly around the treasure, she forced 
them gently apart, and lifted the child from its 
mother’s bosom. 

A shudder passed through the frame of that 
young mother, as if the last gleam of life had 
been torn from her heart. Her eyeballs quivered, 
and her lips were, for an instant, faintly con- 
vulsed. The nurse turned suddenly to the other 
couch, and back again, while this life struggle 
was going on. Without unclosing her eyes, the 
poor creature reached forth her arms, and clasped 
them fondly again with a sigh of ineffable delight 
and sunk away motionless, and without a per- 
ceptible breath. 

But it was not for joy. As the child, a mo- 
ment before, had seemed to drain the vitality 
from her heart with its own warmth, so now 
some outward chill drove back the blood to its 
centre. With a moan and a struggle, she came 
to life, opened her great, blue eyes and fixed 
them wildly on the nurse. 

“IT am cold, oh! so cold,” she said, shivering, 
and cowing down into the bed, ‘‘what have you 
done to me?” 

**Done to you?” said the nurse, faintly, ‘*done 
to you? Nothing, but try my beat to bring you 
to. Why, it’s almost dead you’ve been, I don’t 
know how long.” 

The invalid did not hear this. A momentary 
impulse of strength seized upon her. She flung 
back the bed-clothes, and bending her face down- 
ward, fixed those wild eyes upon the child. One 
glance, and she lifted them with a sharp, ques- 
tioning look to the woman, and passing her hand 
over the little face, whispered hoarsely, ‘“‘ What 
is this?” 

The nurse put her hands down and touched 
the infant. The poor mother felt those coarse 
hands shaking against her own, and shrunk 
away with a faint cry: it seemed as if they had 
inflicted some wound upon her. 

It was some moments beforethe woman spoke. 
When she did, it was with a sort of unnatural 
quickness, accompanied with hurried glances 
down the room. 





‘*Where’s the doctor? It might have been 
expected. Fainting fits all night—overlaid and 
smothered it. Half on your face when I came 
in—arms grasped around it like a vice. No 
wonder it’s cold.” 

“Cold. Is that all—only cold?” cried the 
mother, trembling all over, ‘‘only cold?” 

“Cold as a stone, and dead as a door nail, 
that’s what it is!” answered the nurse, sharply, 
for that moment the physician of the ward came 
in sight, and the nurse judged well of the effect 
her brutal speech would have on the young crea- 
ture. 

With a cry, that in her feebleness scarcely 
arose above a wail, she fell back perfectly sense- 
less again. 

“What is the trouble here?” inquired the 
doctor, coming forward. ‘‘Oh, I expected this!” 
he added, glancing at the dead, ‘scarcely a 
breath of life in her from the first. The baby 
too, I suppose.” 

“No!” answered the nurse, quickly, ‘that 
poor creature has lost her baby. Hers is just 
alive yet, I wish they wouldn’t send such deli- 
cate creatures here. It’s enough to destroy 
one’s character to have them die off so.” 

“But she is not dead,” replied the doctor, 
pressing between the two cots, and taking the 
little hand that had fallen away from the child, 
“almost as bad though; a hard chill—we shall 
have fever next! Take the child away. No 
wonder she feels cold! How long has it been 
dead?” 

“‘It was cold when I came in.” 

‘Well, well, have it removed. She will never 
come to with that chilling her to the heart.” 

‘And the other baby?” questioned the nurse, 
anxiously. 

‘Give it to some of these women to nurse, till 
something can be done; and order two cofiivs. 
They mustn’t lie here, or we shall have a panic 
among the patients.” 

The nurse made an effort to take the child 
once more from its mother’s arms; but, for the 
first time, she seemed nervous and reluctant to 
touch the dead, till the doctor startled her, say- 
ing impatiently, 

“There, be quick, or the woman will die! 
That will do—now let me see if anything ca” 
put life into her? Poor thing, poor thing. It’s 
a pity the baby is dead—but then what chance 
has an orphan in this world?—better dead, if 
she could only be brought to think so!” 

While he was talking, the nurse bent suddenly 
to the floor and snatched up a small, silken bag, 
which, suspended by a braid chain, had been 
torn from the invalid’s neck when the babe 
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first removed from her arms. The doctor turned 
his eyes that way. 

«] am always dropping this pin-cushion from 
my side!” she said, hurriedly, gathering up the 
chain in ‘her hand, ‘‘there is no keeping any 
thing in its place.” 

“Don’t stop for such nonsense,” cried the 
physician, impatiently, ‘or the woman will die 
under our hands.” 

The nurse thrust the silken chain and its 
appendage into her bosom, and began in earnest 
to render assistance. The poor young creature 
was aroused at length from the cold torpor that 
had seized upon her; but she awoke to a hot 
flush of fever, raving with pathetic wildness of 
a thousand things which no one comprehended— 
of a husband that had left her in the depths of 
trouble, of the child that she fancied herself 
clasping, and of the nurse who seemed forever 
and ever over her bed, as she persisted in think- 
ing, like a great, black statue that had chilled 
her heart to death beneath its shadow. Thus 
she raved and muttered, while the fever kindled 
wilder and hotter within her veins, and her eyes 
grew star-like in the glittering brightness. 

Hour after hour she kept up these mental 
wanderings, and then sunk away again. 

Meantime the nurse had been very restless 
under the doctor’s eye, and negligent beyond 
precedent when he was away. But for the 
kindly interposition of a convalescent patient in 
the ward, the poor invalid must have perished 
from inattention, if not from positive violations 
of all medical rules. 

The woman of whom we speak was a plump, 
wholesome, little Irish dame, with the freshest 
face and warmest heart that ever looked poverty 
in the face. 

She had entered the hospital quietly and grate- 
ful for the asylum thus provided for her in time 
of need. In the depths of winter, with three 
little children “to the fare,” as she said, and 
the husband without a hand’s turn of work, what 
had she to do eating up the bread that was but 
half enough to keep the hunger from so many 
clamorous mouths. Why shouldn’t she take her- 
self to the hospital thankfully, while the good 
man—for want of better work—minded the chil- 
dren at home? Mary Margaret Dillon had no 
pride in the matter, not she. Bellevue, in her 
estimation, belonged to the people, John pos- 
sessed a right to vote among the sovereigns and 
had paid taxes, for which his landlord took the 
credit, in the shape of exorbitant rents for the 
last ten years. Thus he had secured, as she 
Considered it, a lean upon at’ least one humble 
straw bed in the hospital, and of that she took 





possession with as little feeling of humiliation as 
beset Victoria when she mounted the throne of 
England. 

When the scene, we have just described, hap- 
pened, Mary Margaret, who had neither lost her 
roses or her cheerfulness, was sitting upon the 
side of her cot, striving with her active little 
hands to remedy the fit of a scant calico dress 
in which her fourth born was arrayed. As she 
sat thus, smiling fondly upon the infant, and 
finding a world of beauty in its plump face and 
tiny red hands, the buxom mother would have 
made a capital model for one of Reuben’s Madon- 
nas. 

*Tsn’t it a darlint?” she murmured, touching 
each velvet cheek daintily with the tip of her 
finger, pressing up her lips and emitting a suc- 
cession of audible kisses upon the air, the sound 
of which almost brought the first smiles to her 
baby’s mouth. 

‘“‘Isn’t it a wonder and a beauty, with its dia- 
mond black eyes and ilegant hair, like his father 
before him?” she continued, stretching the little 
fellow across her lap, and striving to cover the 
tiny feet that would peep out from beneath the 
coarse dress, by two or three vigorous pulls at 
the skirt. ‘‘Won’t the children be dancing with 
joy when they get us home again, and John, 
faith, but he’ll never grumble that there’s another 
mouth to fill—barring the year when its in arms, 
poor crathur—for the blessed Virgin that sent 
the baby ’ll find work for us long afore it ’ll have 
teeth for the praties, sure.” 

Thus the good woman and unconscious philoso- 
pher muttered to herself, as she sought to re- 
deem her babe from the unbecoming effects of 
his pauper dress—winding its silken hair around 
the tips of her fingers, and coaxing it to smile 
with kisses and gentle touches of the cheek be- 
tween whiles, she continued her murmurs of 
gentle fondness, happy as a mother bird upon 
her nest. 

She had tied the awkward sleeves down from 
its shoulders with knots of faded pink ribbon, 
taken from her own cap, and was holding it at 
arm’s length with a broad smile of triumph, 
when the nurse passed the cot with her checked 
apron folded over some object that she held to 
her bosom. 

‘‘What have ye there, Mrs. Post, saving yer 
prisence?” inquired Mary Margaret, holding her 
baby poised in mid air, and turning her kindly 
eyes upon the nurse. ‘It isn’t dead, sure?” 

“She is,” answered the nurse, nodding her 
head toward the cot. 

Mary Margaret held her breath, and tears 
stole to her eyes as she stood up, trembling 
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beneath the weight of her infant, and looked 
toward the pale face of the dead. 

“And the poor, young crathur in the cot 
alongside, what has happened to her?” inquired 
Mary Margaret. 

“She’s as good as dead, don’t you hear how 
she raves? Mutter—mutter, she hasn’t strength 
for more: all the doctors on earth couldn’t save 
her.” 

‘«¢ And her baby?” asked Mary Margaret, filled 
with compassion, and hugging her own child 
fondly to her bosom. 

“Oh! that’s yonder by the dead woman, cold 
as she is!” 

Mary Margaret held her child closer, and the 
tearr streamed down her face. 

*Give me a look at the motherless crathur,” 
she said, laying her child upon the cot, and 
reaching forth her arms. 

The nurse hesitated an instant, and then flung 
back her apron from the face of the infant. 

‘¢Poor thing, poor thing, how deathly it looks, 
what great, wild eyes! How it stares at one!” 
exclaimed Mary Margaret, sobbing. 

‘¢It’s half starved,” answered the nurse, look- 
ing down upon her burden with a callous smile, 
‘it won’t feed. To-night will see the end on’t.” 

Mary Margaret glanced at her own sleepirig 
child, and then turned her burning eyes upon 
the other. 

“Give it here,” she said, ‘‘there’s enough for 
both—give him here.” 

The nurse frowned and drew up her apron. 

“The doctor must settle that. It’s not my 
business, Mrs. Dillon,” she said, harshly. 

“The doctor! Well, where is he? Be quick 
and ask him, or let me.” 

‘“‘When he comes in the morning will be time 
enough,” answered the nurse, preparing to move 
on. 

“The morning! Why the poor crathur ’ll be 
gone afore that,” persisted the kind woman, 
stepping a pace forward, and supporting herself 
with difficulty. ‘Let me have it, I say?” 

The nurse jerked her arm from the feeble 
grasp laid upon it, and harshly bade the woman 
return to her bed and mind her own business. 

Mary Margaret tottered back and sat down 
upon the foot of her couch. 

“It Il die, it "ll die afore the blessed day is 
over,” she muttered, sadly, for her maternal 
heart ached over the orphan. ‘Arrah, is the 
doctor won only to the fare?” 

She ended this pitiful exclamation with a joy- 
ful cry of, ‘The saints be praised, here he is, 
welcome as cowslips in spring,” and regardless 
of her feeble state, she arose and stood ready 


to address the doctor, as he came down the 
ward. 

The nurse uttered a sharp exclamation, in 
which an oath was but half smothered, and 
advancing firmly toward the cot, flung -the 
famished chiid down by the sleeping babe of 
Mary Margaret. 

‘There, take the last!”’ she said, with an un- 
natural laugh, ‘‘I meant that you should nurse 
it all the time, if you hadn’t teased one’s life out 
about it.” 

Mary Margaret did not answer, her limbs were 
trembling like aspens, and she sunk upon the cot 
overpowered with fatigue. Drawing the little 
stranger softly to her bosom, she watched its 
great eyes turned upon her own, till, as if struck 
by the same mesmeric influence, the woman and 
the infant slumbered together, a sweet picture 
of helplessness and charity, a noble proof that 
no human being can find a place so humble 
upon earth, that some good to others may not 
be wrought out of it. 

As the woman and children lay thus, buried 
in that gentle sleep, which sometimes falls like 
dew after a good action. The lifeless young 
creature was lifted from her pauper death-bed, 
and carried forth to be stretched in the still 
more poverty-stricken pine coffin. Then the 
marble form of the infant was carelessly carried 
after, and Catharine Lacy followed it with her 
wild, bright eyes, and laughed as the door closeil. 


CHAPTER II. 


Late in the evening, after the scene we have 
just described, the hospital nurse, who had been 
an evil actor in it, stood with a smoking lamp in 
‘her hand in a closet or store-room where the 
: patients’ garments were kept. From one of the 
shelves she took a bundle tied up in a coarse 
woollen shawl, and drew forth a long merino 
cloak that evidently found its origin in old Ire- 
land. She folded the cloak cautiously around 
her, then selecting a bonnet from a score or two 
; that filled a side press, she tied a green veil 
‘ closely over it and extinguished her lamp, finding 
: her way out by the glow of its smouldering wick, 
; 





and leaving a cloud of offensive smoke to deepen 
: the already unpleasant atmosphere of the room 
$ The woman had evidently intended to disguise 
; herself, and she stole like a thief down the dark 
passages of the building, avoiding the officers 
{and keeping close to the shadow whenever she 
‘ came within the range of a light, like one who 
: feared to be seen. 
} At last she came out into the grounds in front 
‘of the hospital. The moon was up, but hidden 
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occasionally by masses of clouds that cumbered 
the sky with a darkness that threatened snow. 
The woman waited under the shadow of the 
steps till a heap of these clouds had completely 
obscured the moon, and then darted out, taking 
a central walk that leads from the principal 
entrance to Bellevue down to the water. 

A grape-arbor runs half way down this walk, 
covering it, even in winter, with a thousand 
gnarled and twisted vines, that keep the light 
away and afford that obscurity of which she 
seemed so desirous. 

Here she paused, and heaving a deep breath, 
walked more leisurely forward, drawing her veil 
closer, and folding the cloak over her garments 
more resolutely as she approached the open 
grounds again. 

As she came forth, the moon had waded half 
through the bank of clouds, that had over- 
whelmed it for a moment, and began to pour its 
faint silver along their edges, a sight beautiful 
to look upon, but very repulsive to the woman, 
who wanted no light and could expect no beauty 
on the dark path she had begun to tread. 

Resolved to be in advance of the threatened 
illumination, she darted in a slanting direction 
across a range of garden beds, that lay, a mass 
of trodden mud and decaying vegetable stumps, 
between her and the southern wall. 

Again she was in safety, though the moon had 
rolled forth into the clear of the sky once more, 
and all around was dimly illuminated. She stood 
in the shadow cast by a low, stone building, 
half buried behind heaps of coal, empty barrels, 
and all sorts of refuse lumber that had been 
allowed to accumulate in that portion of the 
grounds, 

Another might have trembled and shrunk back 
appalled from the position in which this woman 
found herself, so late at night, in the very pre- 
Sence of death, for the atmosphere was heavy 
and so oppressive, that even in the clear cold of 
the night, a faintness crept ‘over her not from 
fear, not from any over excitement of the nerves, 
but purely from the unwholesome air that she 
breathed. 

She knew that the low, stone building was 
heaped with dead bodies, prepared for burial 
With such scant care as the pauper dead receive. 
She knew also that there was an epidemic in the 
hospital, and that this store-house of mortality 
Was unusually crowded; but this gave her no 
uneasiness, and she shook off the sickness that 
oppressed her, with a sort of scorn, as if she and 


death had become too familiar for him to take 
such liberties with her. 


The effect, which habit produces upon a coarse } 





nature, was repulsively visible here. The woman 
stood within a narrow path, over which the dead- 
house flung its repulsive shadow. On the other 
side the moonbeams fell, grim and ghastly, on 
double rows of rough pine coffins, lifted endwise, 
and arranged in hideous proximity, so far as the 
dim light would permit her to see. 

Thus between these hollow receptacles pre- 
pared for the dead, and death itself, the woman 
walked. The moonlight revealing the suggestive 
horror on one hand, while a dense shadow and a 
thick wall of stone shut out the real horror close 
by. 

But what cared the hospital nurse for this? 
The coffins on her right, so glistening and ghastly, 
were nothing but a heap of pine boards fashioned 
in a fantastic shape to her. The building nothing 
more than a pile of stone, which cast a convenient 
shadow for her to walk in. She rather resented 
the closeness of the atmosphere, but scorned to 
walk faster, and snuffed it with a sort of defiant 
toss of the head, muttering that ‘‘she could stand 
anything, and wasn’t to be frightened by shadows, 
not she!” 

Thus, picking her steps leisurely, she went 
down this valley of death; and secure of not 
being discovered from the hospital windows, 
passed through a gate, in the wall near the 
water, which had most conveniently been left 
unlocked by the porter. 

Once free of the hospital walls, Jane Kelly 
moved on with more resolution. An omnibus 
stood at its station on one of the avenues. She 
entered it, and seating herself in an extreme 
corner, subsided, to all appearance, into a state 
of passive indifference. The omnibus heaved 
and rumbled on its way, receiving here and there 
a woman of the lower classes, or a half intoxi- 
cated man passing home to his family after a 
primary meeting or a reunion in some corner 
grocery. ‘ 

The hospital nurse got out where Nassau 
street verges from Chatham, and disappeared 
after walking half a dozen blocks down one of 
the cross streets. We find her again threading 
her way up through the darkness of a large 
building, divided into offices and rooms of vari- 
ous sizes, mostly untenanted at that hour of the 
night. The passages were profoundly dark; the 
staircase narrow, and winding in and out with 
no regard to architectral rules; in some places 
considerably out of repair, while in others bits of 
coal and pea-nut husks crouched under foot, and 
gave evidence of a general state of untidiness 
perceptible even in the dark. 

At last the woman came to a wooden door, 
at which she paused. A gleam of light came 
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through a crevice over the threshold, and strug- 
gled around an iron key half turned in the lock, 
and with this came a faint noise as of some person 
moving within. 

Jane Kelly knocked at this door, rather timidly, 
as if she weve a little uncertain if it were the 
place she sought. 

There was no answer. But the noise of a 
moving chair, and a shuffle of feet as if ap- 
proaching the door, kept Jane Kelly stationary. 
After some delay the door was partially opened, 
and a face looked through. 

‘‘Who are you? What do you want here with 
a veil on that nobody can see through? Go 
away,” said a sharp, angry voice. 

**You told me to come!” said the woman, lift- 
ing her veil and bending forward that her fea- 
tures might be seen. 

*‘Not at this time of night,” cried the voice, 
which now exhibited a slightly foreign accent; 
and, without having really seen the face pre- 
sented for her inspection, she was about to close 
the door entirely. 

“You don’t know me. I came from Bellevue,” 
said the nurse, ‘“‘you told me to come, and I’m 
here.” 

“Bellevue, Bellevue. Oh! and in the night. 
Come in, come in—has anything happened?— 
anybody dead, hey?” 

The door was flung open more generously, and 
the visitor half pulled, half invited through. 

‘‘There, there, sit down,” cried its inmate, 
sweeping a lean, grey cat from the rush-bottom 
of an old chair with one broken arm, and pre- 
senting it to her guest in a quick, eager way. 

“Any news?—anything to tell? Why should 
you come so late? Why don’t you speak?” 

“Yes, I’ve got news. It’s all over——” 

‘“‘What! Dead? Really dead? But which of 
’em? Not both? That would be too good luck! 
Not both, hey?” + 

‘“‘No, madame, that isn’t just true yet. But 
to-morrow will tell the story. If it hadn’t been 
for a woman in the ward, who would give the 
medicine after I'd forgot it agin and agin, you 
might have saved the expense of two graves. 
Something interesting, you know, in burying a 
baby on its mother’s bosom.” 

“Then she isn’t dead?” cried the woman, 
working the long, sharp nails of her right hand 
fiercely against the palm. ‘But the child?” 

“Oh! I saw that nicely stowed away among 
a heap of little coffins, on a wheelbarrow, and 
ready to be bundled off to the dead-house. All 
right with the baby!” 

‘*¢ And you’re sure there’s no mistake?” 


myself, a mighty scant thing too, but just wide 
enough to wrap around its little limbs without 
a fold? I marked the coffin too with my own 
hands, letter B, with chalk. If you want to be 
satisfied it’s easily found, and can be kept till the 
mother is ready. It ’ll save expense, besides 
being so interesting.” 

‘*Expense!” cried the occupant of the room, 
with a look of sharp anxiety. ‘Expense! | 
thought the city bore that. Do they charge for 
putting a miserable baby into Potter’s-field?” 

“No, but then most people like a single grave, 
you know; it only costs a dollar.” 

“‘Only costs a dollar! as if dollars were made 
to fling into Potter’s-field. Why, woman, do you 
know how much a dollar is worth? How much 
interest it will bring, how many years it will 
take a dollar to double? A dollar for a dead baby! 
If I’'d spent dollars so extravagantly, do you 
think I should a been rolling in gold now, rolling, 
rolling in it—do ye hear?” 

Jane Kelly cast a rather scornful glance around 
the miserable chamber, with its naked floor, 
single bed, and coarse wooden chairs. This did 
not look much like rolling in gold. 

“You don’t believe me? you think I lie. Very 
well, very weil. You fear that I cannot pay up, 
very well again—we shall see to that!” 

“It’s no joke,” said Jane Kelly, who really 
did begin to fear for the safety of her bribe, after 
discovering this nakedness of the land. ‘It’s no 
joke to do what I’ve done; and a poor body like 
me might be a trifle anxious about the pay, 
without blame, let me tell you, ma’am.” 

“Did you kill the baby?” inquired Madame 
De Marke, in a low, cunning whisper. ‘Because 
if you did, of course that makes a difference. 
Did you kill it?” 

Jane sat silent, tempted to assent; for the 
woman’s words seemed to promise a heavier re- 
ward, if crime had really been committed; and 
her rapacity overcome her prudence. 

‘Did you kill it?” eagerly repeated the woman. 

‘Don’t ask me?” answered the nurse, drawing 
down her veil, as with a spasm of remorse, “I 
don’t want to think about it.” 

“Then you did kill it!” cried the woman, and 
her little, black eyes twinkled with mingled 
cupidity and malice. 

“The price ought to be doubled, ma’am 
One’s conscience is worth something.” 

“Double! oh! ho. Double is it,” cried Me 
dame De Marke, rubbing her long, thin hands 
together with malicious glee. ‘Why, wom 
it’s you that should give me money for keepin 
your wicked secret, Mary Mother forgive mé, 





“Sure? Didn’t I put on its cotton shroud 


and madame reached forth her hands, and took § 
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golden crucifix, with a piece of twine attached, 
from a ridge over the fire-place, which marked 
the line where a mantel-piece had been, which 
she kissed reverently. 

The sight of this crucifix, which was of pure 
gold and exquisitely wrought, gave Jane Kelly 
renewed confidence in the ability of her employer 
to reward the service she had rendered. Though 
a poor match for the shrewd and singular’ 
woman with whom she had to deal, Jane was 
quick-witted enough to see her mistake. But 
she allowed Madame De Marke to go on, while 
her own thoughts were taking form. 

“You see,” whispered madame, fixing her 
sharp eyes on the nurse, ‘“‘you see it is dan- 
gerous keeping a secret of this kind for any one. 
Then your coming here to-night, people might 
suspect me of having some interest in the matter, 
and that would never do. Still, for a trifle, say 
two or three months wages, I will keep siient 
about it.” 

“Two or three months wages from me to 
you,” cried the nurse astounded, “‘from me to 
you!” 

“Why, murder! you know, my dear, murder! 
you don’t seem to appreciate the nature of a 
secret like that.” 

“But I have committed no murder. The baby 
died naturally. Who talks of murder? J only 
let it alone. Where is the law agin that, I’d like 
to know.” 

“You didn’t kill it,” cried madame, with a 
grim smile, and still rubbing her hands. ‘Didn't 
kill it?” 

“*Masterly inactivity,’ as the papers say, 
nothing more,” answered the nurse, gathering 
self-possession as she remarked the rather crest- 
fallen looks of her companion. 

“Well, then, if the creature died naturally, 
what more can be said about it? Of course you 
don’t want money for a baby that died of its 
own accord.” 

“But I do want money, all you promised, and 
will have it, too.” 

“All I promised! how much was that?” 

“Two hundred dollars for the baby; four, if 
both went together,” answered J ane, resolutely. 

“Two hundred dollars!” cried madame, lifting 
wp both hands, with the long, claw-like nails, 
like a bird ready to pounce on his prey. “Two 
hundred dollars! Is the woman crazy? Why it 
Was two dollars; a handsome little fee to the 
nurse, for kindness and care of a poor girl that 
once washed for me. Two hundred dollars!” 

“The poor, young mother isn’t dead; and 
geod nursing may save her. Jama good nursé, 
when I fancy the patient, Madame De Marke.” 





Madame De Marke started, her eyes fell and 
were lifted again with a sidelong glance. Jane 
read the glance, and her own eyes filled with the 
low cunning always uppermost in her nature. 

‘“‘T have two ways of nursing. That ‘masterly 
inactivity,’ which worked so well for the baby— 
regular attention to the doctor’s directions when 
he happens to be an experimentalizing student, 
or inattention to his orders when he is honest 
and knows what he is about. Any one of ’em is 
pretty sure to create a demand for two breadths 
of cotton muslin and a pine coffin.” 

‘‘And which of these will you take?” asked 
madame, anxiously. 

‘None of them, madame. You don’t chose 
to settle up, and I don’t chose to work for 
nothing. Can’t afford it; nurses’ pay is next to 
nothing; it’s only two months since they gave 
me wages.” 

‘Why, I thought you had been in Bellevue for 
years ?” 

“Oh! yes, off andon Ihave. But then I was 
detailed over from the penitentiary, and the 
prisoners don’t get wages. Not much chance for 
them to make money, except once in a while, 
when somebody outside wants a thing hushed up, 
like this, for instance, or a patient happens to 
hide a few dollars under her pillow, which gives 
a few lean pickings and stealings to the nurses.” 

Madame De Marke’s eyes brightened, and a 
crafty smile stole over her lips. ‘ Perhaps she’ll 
have some money hid away. I shouldn’t wonder; 
enough to pay for your trouble all round; she 
always was hoarding up. Oh, I have no doubt 
you may trust to finding heaps of money be- 
tween her beds, but she’ll take care of it while 
there is a breath of life in her, never fear that.” 

The nurse laughed a low, sly laugh, that 
rather discomposed her hostess. 

“T’ve searched,” she said, ‘‘the poor thing lay 
insensible two whole hours.” 

“Then you found nothing?” inquired the 
French woman, with a look of keen anxiety. 

“Nothing but a little silk bag, with some 
papers in it.” 

‘Papers! I have missed 
papers. What were they? Or perhaps you 
can’t read. Let me look at the papers.” 

“Oh! yes,” answered the nurse, demurely, 
*“T can read. There was a paper with some 
poetry on it.” 

‘¢Poetry,” cried Madame De Marke, in a tone 
of ineffable contempt, but which gave forth a 
burst of relief also. ‘Poetry! is that all?” 

“No,” replied Jane Kelly, with quiet delibera- 
tion. ‘There was some marriage lines between 
George De Marke and Catharine Long.” 


What were they? 
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Though her face was repulsive and dull from 
want of washing, Madame De Marke turned 
pale, and her eyes began to gleam with fierce 
desire. She stretched forth her hand, and com- 
menced eagerly working the fingers, as a hungry 
parrot gropes for his food. 

“Give me the lines. They belong to me. 
My name was Catharine, and De Marke’s name 
was George. Give me the lines. She stole 
them.” 

**Haven’t got them with me,” said Jane, 
folding the cloak more closely around her, with 
real fear that the witch-like woman would tear 
them from her bosom, if she knew that they 
were there. 

“But you will bring them. Say to-morrow 
night.” 

Jane Kelly laughed, and looking into the eyes 
of the eager woman, muttered, “Nothing for 
nothing.” 

“II will give you the—that is a hundred 
dollars for the paper,” urged the woman, still 
working her fingers eagerly. 

“To-night? Well, yes, if you give up the 
paper, but then for cash down there’ll be a dis- 
count. Say fifty dollars. Times are very hard.” 

‘*Not a cent less than the full hundred,” an- 
swered the nurse, resolutely. 

Madame De Marke sat restlessly in her chair. 
The idea of parting with so much money was 
absolute torture. A hundred dollars! Why she 
did not spend more than half that sum on herself 
during a whole year, and for that insolent gra- 
duate from the penitentiary t6 ask so much for 
a single scrap of paper, the very thought enraged 
her. 

‘“‘Say seventy-five now,” she pleaded, in a 
wheedling tone, weaving her fingers softly to- 
gether. 

“T don’t want to sell the paper. If the girl 
gets well, as I mean she shall, it 11 be worth 
more than a hundred dollars to her.” 

*«But she has no money.” 

‘*Well, I can afford to do without it. The city 
government always gives me a home when I want 
it.” 

‘Take seventy-five.” 

“Well, say seventy-five for the paper, and a 
hundred for the baby.” 

««The baby again!” snarled Madame De Marke, 
‘it’s dead, of its own accord. I won’t pay a sous 
for it, not a sous!” 

Jane Kelly hesitated a moment, looked around 
the room as if afraid of being overheard, and 
then leaning forward, whispsred a few words in 
Madame De Marke’s ear. 

*J—T’ll give you the money. Seventy-five 


dollars down. One hundred when, when it’s al] 
set right.” 

‘It’s all set right now.” 

“Very well, very well, you are a noble girl, 
Jane. Jane, what is the name?” 

“Kelly. Jane Kelly. That isn’t my peniten- 
tiary name. I’ve got another for the prison 
books.” 

‘‘Never mind the penitentiary, you’re a noble 
girl, Jane Kelly. I’d trust you with untold gold. 
No, not gold, there is something very tempting 
in gold, too tempting for human nature; but I'd 
trust you with silver untold, silver or bank notes, 
if I only had them about me. But the times are 
so very hard, say fifty dollars down, all in solid 
silver, it'll make your heart jump to hear the 
dollars fall upon each gther. I tell you it’s 
enough to break one’s heart when such music 
goes the other way. Now you will take the fifty, 
that’s a dear, good soul.” 

Jane shook her head stubbornly. 

**Now consider how much money is worth just 
now, fifty dollars is worth a hundred at any other 
time.” 

Jane Kelly arose and prepared to go. Bad 
as she was, this woman’s clinging avarice dis- 
gusted her. 

‘Well, well, if you will be so hard-hearted, | 
must try and raise the money, though how it is 
to be done I can’t begin to tell. Wait a minute. 
Just step out into the passage, that’s a nice girl.” 


CHAPTER III. 


JANE stepped into the passage, and Madame 


De Marke closed the door after her. In the 
upper portion of the door was a narrow sash 
window, covered inside with a faded, red valance, 
through which the light came with a dull, lurid 
} glow; for Madame De Marke had kindled the 
end of a tallow candle after the entrance of her 
visitor, and thus the meagre room was in somé 
sort illuminated. 

Jane naturally kept her eyes on this curtais, 
for all without was profoundly dark. All at once 
she discovered a corner of the faded maroon 
folded back, leaving a small, triangular corner of 
the glass uncovered. To this corner the nurse 
bent her eye, and saw Madame De Marke half 
way under the bed, where she looked more like 
a bundle of old clothes crowded away from sight 
3 than a human being. 

By her side, upon the soiled floor, stood a2 
} ink-bottle with its neck choked up by the swaling 
stump of her candle. For a moment, the body 
} of Madame De Marke almost disappeared under 
i the bed, then she crept slowly forth backwar4 
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upon her hands and knees, dragging what had 
once been a small soap box after her. 

When once free from the bed, Madame De 
Marke arose softly to her feet, crept toward the 
door, and tried the lock to be certain that it was 
secure. Then she gave the curtain a pull, which, 
fortunately for Jane, rather increased the scope 
of vision, that, for the moment, she was admo- 
nished not to enjoy. 

After satisfying herself that all was right, 
Madame De Marke seated herself on the floor, 
and drawing the ink-bottle close to her side, un- 
locked one of the iron bands that had been fast- 
ened around the box, and cautiously lifted the 
lid, raising the light in her left hand as she pro- 
ceeded. Again she looked cautiously over her 
shoulder, holding her breath and half closing the 
lid. But perfect silence gave her confidence, 
and with a slow movement, as if each motion 
were a pang, she began to count out some gold 
pieces, which she laid in her lap with great cau- 
tion, lest the gold should clink, and thus reach 
the ears which she knew must be listening out- 
side the door. 

All at once she stopped, held a half eagle be- 
tween her fingers, where it began to quiver and 
gleam from the unsteady motion of her hand, 





the aspect of a laughing Hyena, so visible were 
the workings of her low craft upon it. 

‘‘Now what is she about? what is it makes her 
smile so?” thought Jane Kelly, recoiling from the 
window-pane with a shudder, for as the woman 
arose her sharp eyes were turned that way. ‘Is 
she a witch? Does she know that I am peeping? 
Zs that gold? Is the casket——” 

She broke off suddenly, and shrunk backward 
into the darkest corner of the passage, cowering 
down as if she had been seated on the floor and 
was but just aroused. 

Madame De Marke opened the door, and her 
little, sharp face peered out. 

*‘Come, come—hist, have ye gone?” she whis- 
pered. 

““No, I am here, the darkness makes me 
drowsy, that’s all!” answered Jane, coming for- 
ward, ‘‘especially after watching so many nights 
without a wink of sleep.” 

“Step in, quick—why there’s heat enough 
gone through the door already to warm a barn. 
Heat costs money, don’t you know that? It’s 
enough to ruin one to have company in this way, 
wasting everything.” 

Jane entered the room. 


“You haven’t thought better of it? You are 


while a look of indescribable craft stole over her } resolute to strip me of more money than I can 


face. 
the gold back into its repository, and in its place 
drew forth a tattered morocco casket that once 


had been purple, but had now a most shabby } 
appearance, till she unclosed the lid and revealed } 
& treasure that made Jane Kelly’s heart leap in ; 


her bosom. 

The concentrated light of the candle fell within 
the casket, and she knew by the rainbow gleams 
and sparkles flashing out, that jewels of price 
were almost within her grasp. 

Now Jane had a great passion for trinkets of 
all kinds, and it is doubtful if the whole of the 
bribe for which she waited, would not have 
taken the form of some paltry ornament within 
twenty-four hours, had it been paid down in 
gold. As it was, she pressed her eye close to 
the glass, and peered gloatingly down upon the 
burning stones, fully conscious of their bright- 
ness, and with a dozing sense of their value. 

Directly Madame De Marke closed the casket, 
and thrust it into the depths of a soiled pocket, 
that hung between her ragged calico dress and 
& repulsive under-shirt: made from the fragments 
of an old patch-work bed-quilt. Then she clasped 
the iron bars over her box, and going down upon 
her hands and knees again, thrust it away out 
of sight, reappearing feet foremost, while her 
face, as it looked out from under her arm, had 


With both her eager hands, she huddled } 





save ina year? You won’t relent, ha?” 

“‘T want the money, ma’am, nothing more. 
It’s my just right. I’ve earned it, if anybody 
on earth ever did.” 

“And you won’t take anything but money, not 
money’s worth, now?” cried madame, peering 
eagerly into the face of her visitor. 

‘““Why? Haven’t you got the change handy?” 
asked Jane, with her thoughts fixed longingly on 
the jewels she had seen. 

“The change! She calls seventy-five dollars 
change. Asif a lone woman, like me, ever had 
so much money by her at once.” 

Jane thought of the gold she had seen, but 
still her wishes turned to the diamonds in pre- 
ference, and she said quickly, 

‘sWell, money or money’s worth. I don’t much 
care which, so long as it’s the genuine article.” 

“‘Well,”. said the old woman, drawing the 
casket slowly from her pocket, and opening it. 
‘‘Here’s something now worth five times the 
money, and just the thing for you, with your 
plump neck and rosy cheeks. Whatsay? Will 
ye have ’em instead of the money, especially as 
the money can’t be had just yet?” 

“Let me look at them?” cried Jane, eagerly 
seizing upon the case. ‘‘ZZow they do flash! 
Ear-rings, breast-pin. Oh! but they burn like 
fire. What are they?” 
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‘¢ Diamonds, every one worth heaps of money,” 
answered madame—‘‘took ’em as security for a 
debt, you know.” 

‘¢And will you really let me have em?” asked 
Jane, almost gasping for breath. 

‘¢ Well, now you can’t expect ’em all, till there’s 
been more work done. Diamonds ain’t picked 
up from the gutters, I can tell you.” 

‘‘But how many? The ear-rings now. May 
I have them?” 

She lifted up a long, old-fashioned ear-ring, as 
she spoke, glittering with innumerable pendents, 
that made her eyes glisten as she held it up to 
the light. ‘These now.” 

**Not all at once,” answered madame, softly, 
and purring abqut her victim like a cat. ‘Say 
one ear-ring and the breast-pin for the papers, 
and the other ring when that girl is—is asleep, 
you know.” 

Jane shook her head, and grasped the ear- 
rings closer in her hand, gazing upon them with 
glistening eyes. 

“No, no, I’d rather leave the breast-pin, and 
take both ear-rings.” 

Madame took the casket from her visitor’s 
hand, and half-closed it. 

‘If 1 give both rings for the papers, there is 
no depending on the rest. No, no, take one, and 
come back for the mate when the whole job is 
finished.” 

‘*But what good will one ring do me?” cried 
Jane, almost with tears in her eyes. ‘I can’t 
wear it!” 

“But you will soon be after the mate,” an- 
swered madame, holding up the ring in her claw- 
like fingers, and making the pendents tinkle 
before the longing eyes of her guest. ‘In three 
days they will both be yours.” 

“Yes! but what if it can’t be done? Some 
people never will die without a tussle for it. 
What good will this be to me then?” 

‘‘You can sell it for three hundred dollars, or 
pawn it” 

‘‘Three hundred dollars!” cried Jane, incredu- 
lously. 

‘More than that,” answered madame. “You 
thought I wouldn’t be liberal; you higgled about 
the price. There is three times the sum in your 
hand, and without asking, too.” ° 

The low, wheedling tone in which this was 
spoken would have created suspicion in a person 
less eager in her greed. But Jane clutched the 
prize in her hand, though she still cast longing 
glances at the casket. 

‘‘When shall I see you again, with news? 
Remember, don’t come till you want a mate to 
that.” 





‘*To-morrow night; I'll come to-morrow night, 
see if I don’t.” 

‘Be careful of the ear-ring, dear. Keep it 
about you. That Bellevue is such a place for 
thieves. Now the papers.” 

Jane took the little silken bag from her bosom, 
and gave it to the eager hands that were ex- 
tended for it. 

“That will do. Now, good night, dear. Come 
again. Good night. If you should meet a po- 
liceman, just turn your face toward him, and 
he’ll know it’s all right. You’ve got a beautiful 
face, Jane Kelly, a beautiful face. No police- 
man that sees it will disturb you.” 

Jane was now in haste to depart, and made 
her way out of the building in safety, though 
Madame De Marke only followed her to the 
nearest flight of stairs, with her candle and ink- 
bottle, leaving her to find the rest of her way 
out in darkness. 

Jane certainly did meet a policeman not many 
paces from Madame De Marke’s door, and mind- 
ful of the council she had received, her face was 
turned boldly toward him. He gave it a search- 
ing look, and walked on. 

Madame returned to her room, set her light 
on the bottom of a chair, and opening the little 
silken bag, examined its contents. Then, withs 
chuckle of intense delight, she drew forth her 
treasure-box again, put the papers, and what 
remained of the jewels into it, and blew out the 
candle, while rubbing her hands with low, glee- 
ful chuckles, that broke upon the stillness, at 
intervals, for half an hour. The woman had 
evidently accomplished some great point in her 
transactions with Jane Kelly that night. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Notice.—In order to protect ‘Zhe Bound 
Girl,” commenced in this Magazine, from the 
system of retaliative piracy now prevailing ia 
England against American authors, the mant- 
script of each chapter has been placed in the 
hands of an English gentleman, who will act 
as its English editor, and who has made such 
additions as will secure to him a legal copy: 
right under the existing English copy-right law. 
Each chapter is copy-righted and published by 
the editor in Canada as it appears here, ani 
every line published in Peterson’s Magazine is 
taken from his amended copy. Thus it will b 
impossible to republish it in England without 
infringing on his copy-right as the Englist 
editor, or in America without encroaching up 
the author’s copy-right here. 
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TWEN?PY YEARS AFTER 


MARRIAGE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE, 


Count StamMeErRN and his wife were esteemed 
a most amiable and enviable pair. Their union 
was the result of a tender affection, which had 
imperceptibly grown out of an intercourse of 
years. They had loved with romantic passion. 
Each was formed for the other, both were hand- 
some, good, warm-hearted; they harmonized in 
all their views and wishes. 

The scenes which passed between them are 
still remembered, when after having already been 
betrothed, their parents quarreled, and the match 
was broken off. The countess became danger- 
ously ill from grief, and the passionate lover 
threatened to end his life like Goethe’s Werther 
or Miller’s Siegfried. Well, to save the life of 
the young countess, and to prevent the count 
from taking such a desperate step, their parents, 
willingly, or unwillingly, were obliged to become 
reconciled, at least in appearance. The recon- 
ciliation saved the lives of the pair; but as soon 
as the countess was out of danger, her parents 
renewed the strife, and sought to defer the mar- 
riage for a few years. Upon this, the lovers got 
up one night, rode over the borders, were united 
at the altar, returned as man and wife, and with 
this, earth seemed transformed into Paradise. 

Their marriage was viewed by all the world as 
& most happy one, and their life everywhere held 
up as a pattern of harmony and peace. From 
morning to evening, the young people seemed to 
think of nothing but how to please one another. 
In the first year they even wrote poems upon 
each other, the most tender and moving in the 
World; in winter as well as in summer, they filled 
each other’s room with significant flowers; every 
piece of household furniture was endeared to 
them by some affectionate remembrance. In the 
second year, indeed, these flights of sentimen- 
tality, which bordered upon affectation, some- 
What subsided, but still in all circles, societies, 
balls and diversions of whatever sort, they beheld 
only each other, sought only each other, and 
lived only for each other. In the third year, they 
laid aside this amiable impoliteness in public, 
but at home they remained the same. Not until 
the fourth year did they seem so far to recover 
from their first delirium of love, that they could 
Visit separately, and he in one place, and she in 
another, could spend an evening, and at times a 





day, in society, without home sickness. So much 
the more delightful was the pleasure of meeting 
again. In the fifth year, the count could travel 
for weeks, without a heart torn with grief, or 
without her swooning at his departure. But the 
letters thou shouldst read that they then wrote 
to each other! Truly, Heloise, with the pen of 
Pope, wrote not more tenderly and glowingly. 
In the sixth year, they were at last so reason- 
able, that one or two friendly letters sufficed for 
an absence of weeks. In the seventh, both felt 
that they could love just as ardently without it 
being necessary for them by word and writing to 
repeat the assurance from morning till evening. 
This was already a good deal. Their happiness 
had now reached the highest point, because they 
had at last found for each other the silent con- 
fidence of tender friendship. In the eighth, they 
stripped their love of so much of its egotism, that 
they felt some regard for the rest of the world, 
and lived no longer solely for one another, as if 
they alone were the living actors, and the rest 
of mankind dead figures upon the scene. In the 
ninth, they were the most amiable, benevolent, 
agreeable, obliging persons abroad as well as at 
home. In the tenth, they were like the rest of 
us, children of men as we are, and as good people 
commonly are who have been married ten years. 
In the first year of the second ten, they both 
remarked in each other, that their tenderness 
was no longer so violent and stormy. They found 
that very natural. One can love without being 
impetuous. In the following year, they dis- 
covered various little foibles in each other, which 
hitherto had been covered by the mantle of affec 
tion. Well, they were forbearing, and each 
endured the faults of the other with kind indul- 
gence. In the third, a gentle rebuke passed 
now and then; but they were still considerate, 
and if it so happened that the feelings of either 
were wounded by harshness or contradiction, it 
was certain that the offender would make the 
sweetest reparation. But in the fourth year, 
each one believed that this making reparation 
came too often to his or herturn. Each accused 
the other of being disposed to pardon everything 
in himself, in the other nothing. In the fifth, 
they would often vet and tease each other, and 
without being conscious of it. In the me they 
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began to weigh their words carefully, in order to 
preserve good harmony. In the seventh, mis- 
understandings often occurred, and nothing was 
more common than for one to feel sensitive at 
some expression of the other’s. They interpreted 
this, however, as a proof of affection and tender- 
ness; the wounds of a hostile sword smart not 
like the unkind looks of one we love. In the 
eighth, frequent wranglings occurred, but they 
were followed by no consequences. In the best 
marriage such things take place. They were 
angry with each other for a few days, and then 
became reconciled. In the ninth year, their 
mutual irritability brought them to the wise 
resolution of avoiding too frequent interviews. 
“Thou art sensitive and excitable,” said the 
count, ‘‘and I am sometimes so also. That will 
never do. Thou might’st become violent, and I 
might become so likewise. The best way is, 
that I should leave thee thy will in everything, 
end do thou leave me mine. Let us live cheer- 
fully together, without continually tormenting 
each other. We love, but we must not plague 
ourselves to death with our love.” The countess 
thought so likewise. From this time, their 
domestic arrangements were on a separate foot- 
ing. They saw each other seldom, except at 
table. Neither asked whence do you come, or 
whither do you go? They found quiet days 
again, and lived politely together in peace and 
harmony. If either was vexed at the words or 
actions of the other, they parted with a compli- 
ment, and the most friendly aspect in the world. 

One eyening, in the tenth year—thou hast here 
the history of twenty years—both came from a 
concert, supped together, and then drew toward 
the fire to chat away an hour. Both were still 
filled with the emotions which the sweet and im- 
pressive music they had heard had excited in 
their tender hearts. 

“‘Alas!”’ said the countess, ‘‘all were well, if 
one could only continue young.” 

“Thou needst not complain. Where is the 
woman whose youth is so well preserved as 
thine? I see no difference in thee to-day, and 
on the evening of thy wedding. Some humors, 
perhaps! But one must bear with these. Our 
union is one of the most enviable upon the earth. 
Were I unmarried, and should see thee, I would 
offer my hand to none other.” 

‘Very prettily said,” replied the countess, with 
asigh. ‘But, only think, my dear, twenty years 
already! WhatamInow? What was I then?” 

‘“‘Now a charming woman, then a charming 
maiden. I would not exchange the one for the 
other.” He arose, and kissing her, pressed her 
to his bosom. 


‘We have been happy, very happy. Only one 
thing is wanting, only one, which crowns the 
happiness of other marriages.” 

“<T understand thee; a child that would inherit 
thy grace and virtue.” 

**Oh, how happy this would make us! Yet one 
child gives as much sorrow and anxiety as plea- 
sure. The least accident might rob us of it. 
But—yes, two children——” 

“Thou art right. And not two, but three. 
For with two—if one should die, we are in the 
same anxiety as before. I am certain heaven 
will hear our prayer. 
sport about us.” 

“My dear,” she said, smiling, “that were 
almost too much. That would bring us into new 
perplexity. For example, if they were sons?” 

‘Well, we have five and twenty thousand 
crowns income. Enough for us and for them. 
The oldest I would place in the army; the second 
should enter upon a diplomatic career. Both 
will be a great expense to us, it is true, but they 
will rise. We have connections, rank, and inte- 
rest.” 

“But, my dear, you have forgotten the 
youngest.” 

“The youngest? Not atall. He shall enter 
the church. He shall be a prebendary. The 
‘ benefice will not be wanting.” 

“What? A prebendary! My son a priest! 
No, indeed, that will never do.” 

“Never do! And why not, if I may ask? He 
may become an Abbot, Bishop, Cardinal.” 

‘sNever, never, never! I will never be the 
mother of a monk, and see my son in a cow!, and 
with a smooth-shaven pate. Fie! what an idea 
to enter thy head. If I had a hundred sons, | 
would not consent to it.” 

“Thou art in a very strange temper to-day, 
dear wife. What is for his happiness and ours, 
thou wilt certainly consent to, with all thy ill- 
humor against the clergy.” 

“Never! I declare it—I firmly declare it. 
} Call it humor, if you please. I know this, that 
{ it is often thy humor to be lord and master. But 
forget not, that even a mother may be in the 
right.” 

“Not at all. The judgment is found in the 
father.” 

“But if this does not always suffice?” 

“If mine does not suffice, my lady countess, I 
certainly would at last apply for yours. I vill 
answer for it, when the case occurs, I shall know 
how to make my wishes respected.” 

“Oh, yes, I know well enough you are my 
husband and master, but I have not the honor 
$ to be your slave.” 


Three children will yet 
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“Nor I your puppet, lady countess. I have 
always shown you indulgence in everything— 
perhaps too much. But as mildly as I endure 
caprices, pardon me, but there are some fancies 
which are too silly.” 

“T am greatly obliged to you for the informa- 
tion, of which you have just given me a rude and 
practical proof. Which of us, let me ask, has 
been the most indulgent? For years long I have 
borne your improprieties in silence; I have gene- 
rously pardoned them, viewing them more as 
faults of the understanding and of education, 
than of the heart. But the most angelic patience 
wearies at last.” 

“There you are perfectly right. Mine has 
long since been severely tried by your whims 
and singularities, and you may congratulate 
yourself that I have not thrown off the yoke 
before this. For, in truth, it is not the most 
delightful thing to be the humble servant of your 
follies. I must for once speak plainly.” 

“Tf I had spoken plainly with you, you would 
long since have known that you are a proud and 
conceited egotist, with whom it is hard enough 
to be on good terms; a form without a heart, 
continually speaking of the feelings, because one 
always makes the greatest parade of that of 
which one is destitute.” 

“Indeed? For this reason you are so ready 
to boast of your judgment, your delicacy. You 
may deceive others, but as for me, I have been 





long undeceived. Virtue with you is, after al) 
mere woman’s grimace. You are, with your fine 
airs, 80 much the more disagreeable to me, the 
more I know of your heart. Except for pity, | 
had long since sent you to your family for the 
sake of peace.” 

‘*You anticipate me in my wishes. A precise, 
tedious egotist, is not the character to please a 
sensible woman. And after such a declaration, 
you can easily understand, that I have no greater 
pleasure to expect than to be soon freed from 
you.” 

‘Most excellent! The mask is at last thrown 
off. I take you at your word, and ask for nothing 
better. Adieu! Pleasant dreams! To-morrow 
the whole affair shall be arranged.” 

“The earlier the better, sir count.” 

They then parted. The next day the notary 
was summoned; witnesses came; the act of 
divorce was drawn up and mutually signed, not- 
withstanding the entreaties and warnings of 
friends, of relatives, and even of persons of the 
highest distinction. The separation followed. 

Thus was a long and apparently happy union 
suddenly severed. A ridiculous quarrel about 
the future lot of three sons, who were not yet in 
the world, rent the tie which they had supposed 
a bond for eternity. And, in truth, the count as 
well as the countess are most amiable people. 
There is nothing wrong about them except weak- 
nesses, which we all have. 
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DESIGNS IN BRODERIE ANGLAISE. 
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We have so often described 
how to work Broderie Anglaise, 
“or English open-work embroi- 


patterns, this month, we do not 
: ‘4 think it necessary to repeat our 
4% directions; but refer to former 


The annexed designs are en- 
graved full size, and, therefore, 
only require to be traced from 
the engraving. In working the 
large holes, we find it better to 
divide them down the centre 

: WJ with a fine pair of scissors, turn 
back the edges, and then work them; it is better 


than making the holes with a stiletto, or punching 
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them. The accompanying designs are for an in- 
sertion, and flouncing for a child’s dress; or, by 


uniting them, a very handsome collar may be 
formed; or the second design may be worked 
for a lady’s mandarin sleeve. 





HELEN’S HERO. 


BY ELLA RODMAN. 


Att the flowers in the village of Delville were 
born to blush unseen—it being one of those un- 
eventless places where the womenkind are nuns 
without taking the veil. Nothing ever came 
there; even travelling exhibitions turned off on 
some other route: and sight-seeing was an un- 
known pleasure. It never seemed to be on the 
direct road from any place; and, when, by some 
chance, travellers found themselves lodged there, 
they felt like people to whom such a cosy, little 
nest belonged by right of discovery. 

And yet the satisfaction of the Delvillians was 
almost equal to that of the Khan of Tartary, 
who, after dining himself, orders a courier to 
announce to the other potentates of the earth 
that they are welcome to enjoy the like privilege. 
They had plenty of trees, and plenty of ground; 
and, for public buildings, they had churches, 
and schools, and a Surrogate’s office—what more 
could heart desire? So they went on in their 
slow way, just the same as it was years ago; and 
entertained a thorough Chinese horror of all in- 
vaders and importations. 

Helen Glowood stood, one bright morning, in 
the parlor of the pleasantest house in Delville, 
with a most flimsy pretext of dusting the furni- 
ture. But the duster had fallen from her hands 
some time since; and the young lady’s pretty 
eyes (she had pretty ones) were travelling up 
and down the village street with not much better 
success than those of sister Anne, ‘in Blue 
Beard,” who sometimes saw ‘‘a cloud of dust,” 
and sometimes ‘‘a flock of sheep.” 

To do the people of Delville justice, they some- 
times had processions—of cattle; and Helen, one 
day, in despair, counted two hundred and six 
oxen on their way to a neighboring market. An 
alarming propensity of the Delvillians was to 
turn everything into ready money; and they 
would, probably, have gone about in the condi- 
tion of good old uncle Ned, who is represented 
as lacking a covering on “the place where the 
wool ought to grow,” and they have been assured 
that the hair which as yet remained hndisturbed 
might have been spun or wrought into anything 
valuable. 

Oh! Delville! In the palace of Truth would be 
torn from thee the false inscription ‘‘fancy por- 
trait,” and written underneath, ‘painted from 
memory.” 
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Helen had been a long time looking at nothing; 
but, during this period, she had fallen into a sort 
of waking dream upon the barrenness of Delville 
in general, and the remarkably uneventful pil- 
grimage which she seemed destined to perform. 
As this last thought crossed her mind, she gave 
a half glance toward her father’s office over the 
way, and blushed a little at some recollection, 
which it may be as well to explain. 

Mr. Glowood was county judge and surrogate, 
and presided with grave dignity in the small, red 
brick building that was considered one of the 
village ornaments. He was a quiet, serious man, 
with more Jearning than he usually displayed; 
and seemed quite satisfied with his evident des- 
tiny, which had already been two-thirds accom- 
plished, that of being born, married, and buried 
in Delville. 

He had but one child, and she was motherless. 
Helen Glowood was a very pretty girl, who, ina 
more appreciating circle, would have filled a 
higher destiny; but the people of Delville needed 
to be shown the difference between tube-roses 
and sunflowers before acknowledging any supe- 
rior claims. Nearly all the men in Delville were 
claimed by some particular female, and returned 
the salutations of pretty Helen Glowood as com- 
posedly as they did those of her aunt, Miss 
Becky; and were, with one exception, entirely 
insensible to any difference between the two. 

This one exception was her father’s clerk. 
Nature in making him had not forgotten the 
eyes, and Walter Camberson appeared to think 
that these useful organs had been given him for 
the express purpose of looking at Helen Glowood. 
The wiseacres of Delville had, long ago, pro 
nounced him “a likely young man:” “they could 
see that there was something in him the very first 
day that he entered the village;” Mr. Glowood 
had often been indebted to his assistance in 
troublesome dilemmas, and entertained high 
opinion of his clerk’s talents—although he often 
frowned at Walter’s inclination to employ these 
talents on the least eligible side; and Helen— 
well, she said less than any one, but she was, 
that very morning, wondering how it had com¢ 
about that she should think so much of Walter. 

He had never told his love; but Helen bond 
perfectly well aware of his sentiments respecting 
her, and the gentleman appeared quite satisfied 
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with hers in return. She believed that she did 
remember some nonsense about stopping at her 
father’s office, one day, to write a letter; and 
Walter, who happened to be alone on the pre- 
mises, made her a pen; and, when he requested 
the pleasure of carrying the letter to the post- 
office, his look seemed to say, ‘To be employed 
in your service gilds the most trifling perform- 
ance.” And then he began to visit the house 
quite frequently; and Helen heard him speak 
very sweetly to a poor old woman, and read in 
the “Delville Banner”. a glowing speech of his 
in behalf of an oppressed family; and, somehow 
or other—she began to think, now, that it was 
because he was the only one she saw—she learned 
to look for his coming, and to expect him to wear 
a far different smile for her from what he be- 
stowed upon others; but, now, that she thought 
it over, she wondered if this was not all very 
tame? 

In the midst of her reflection, a most unusual 
sound for Delville, that of gay, triumphant music, 
was borne upon the air; and she heard the rolling 
of drums and the tramp of many feet, mingled 
with the notes of “Hail, the Conquering Hero 
Comes.” 

Helen looked from the window, and distin- 
guished the worthies of Delville, arrayed in regi- 
mentals, long since outgrown, with swords rusty 
from long inaction, walking two and two together, 
and evidently impressed with the idea that they 
were making a most imposing appearance. But 
this all meant something; these modern Cinci- 
natuses had not left the plough, the anvil, and 
the shears for nothing; and Helen at last remem- 
‘bered that this must be in honor of the arrival 
of General ——, the valiant hero who had just 
come fresh from victory. 

His terrible encounter with the cannibals of 
the Opoco Islands had lately been recorded in the 
Delville Banner—his many hair-breadth escapes, 
interesting scars, and undaunted courage had 
been done full justice to; and the inhabitants 
Were fully informed that the hero would probably 
stop at the Delville Hotel, for a day or two, on 
his way somewhere else. 

The Opoco Islands have not yet been dis- 
covered; but as Micawber observed to David 
Copperfield, that “he had no doubt they would 
have roamed about the braes, and pulled the 
gowans fine had the thing been at all feasible,” 
it may as well be supposed that the general 
Would, doubtless, have vanquished the Opoco 
Islands had they been anywhere to attack. 

Helen had never seen a great man in her life— 
not even a President; and she thought it a shame 
that the highest officer in authority did not make 





kingly progresses through the Union, or exhibit 
himself at so much a head, that all might have 
an opportunity of beholding him. How she 
wished that Walter Camberson had been seized 
with a fancy for wielding a sword instead of a 
quill—there was something so elevating in the 
enthusiasm inspired by a pair of epaulettes! 

As Helen looked upon this spirited procession, 
she remembered her penchant for a grey-haired 
hero, with at least one arm in a sling, and some 
prominent scar to tell of ‘the dangers he had 
passed ;” she recollected that Walter Camberson 
was not at all what she had so often pictured as 
a being worthy of enthusiastic love—and, draw- 
ing a fancy portrait of General ——, she quite 
made up her mind that she was about to meet 
her destiny. 

On one thing she was determined. Her father 
should call upon the general—she would give him 
no rest until he did. Was he not one of the very 
first men in the place? And yet he always 
shrank: from putting himself forward, declaring 
that it was too much trouble. But it was his 
duty, as it was that of all men, to acknowledge 
the general’s claims upon his country; and go 
he should. 

Helen had, now, something to think of—there 
was, now, an event to vary the quiet current of 
her existence; and, buried in profound contem- 
plation of the general’s perfections, as she had 
arranged them in her own mind, she walked 
slowly up to her aunt’s apartment. 

Miss Becky, however, was not enthusiastic— 
she had no opinion of great people; they gave, 
she said, a world of trouble; and she told Helen, 
rather shortly, that “‘if she expected to have that 
dinner on her shoulders, she would not be quite 
so ready to give the invitation.” For Helen had 
gently insinuated the propriety of inviting the 
general to dine; but the proposal was received by 
Miss Becky with the most unqualified contempt. 

Judge Glowood came duly home to dinner; and 
it must be confessed that one of Helen’s very 
first inquiries respecting the general was whether 
he was private property, or an unappropriated 
individual. Her father had not heard many par- 
ticulars coucerning him, but he rather thought 
the general was unmarried; and then he pro- 
ceeded to carve as composedly as usual. 

“How soon shall you call upon him, papa?” 
continued Helen, ‘and do, pray, invite him to 
dinner.” 

Very much surprised at his daughter’s enthu- 
siasm for a person whom she had never seen, 
Mr. Glowood asked, with a smile, 

*‘And what makes you so hospitably inclined 
toward General ——?” 
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“Because,” replied Helen, somewhat con- 
fasedly, ‘‘he is so noble, and valiant, and every- 
body is talking of him, papa. You know,” she 
continued, ‘‘that we have very few opportunities 
of seeing great men—and I should be so proud 
to entertain General ——.” 

“<Well, well,” replied her father, as he com- 
menced in earnest the process of dining, “‘we 
shall see about it.” 

This Helen considered almost equivalent to a 
promise; and spent the afternoon in a perfect 
flutter of excitement. She sat poring over the 
history of Gustavus Vasa; and, while reading 
the r tic t of his d marriage, she 
fancied herself in the place of the lovely Mar- 
garet Ericson, who wept at the thoughts of a 
marriage with the handsome crown-prince, be- 
cause her heart was given to his noble, grey- 
haired father. General ——— was, of course, a 
prototype of the great Gustavus; and Walter 
Camberson quite as truthfully personated the 
crown-prince. So that she had certainly an 
illustrious antecedent in forsaking a young lover 
for an old one. 

Had all these thoughts been laid open to the 
perusal of those around her, Helen would have 
been laughed out of her dream at its very com- 
men.ement; but she wisely kept her imaginings 
to herself and pursued her usual round of em- 
ployments—although the noble features of a 
veteran hero were constantly coming between 
her and every other thought. 

Helen did not look forward to Walter’s evening 
visit with the usual pleasure. 

“Have you seen him?” she exclaimed, almost 
as soon as the gentleman entered. 

“Seen who?” he inquired, with most pro- 
voking coolness. 

“Why, General ——,” replied Helen, impa- 
tiently, “his name must be in every one’s 
mouth.” 

“Oh, yes,” observed Wulter, slowly, “I do 
remember me, as James would say, of seeing 
several cavaliers, who looked very much out of 
their element, marching up and down the street, 
to-day—and, when I asked why they were not 
at work, as usual, I received for answer that 
this performance was in honor of the arrival of 
General ——. Also, in passing the hotel, I saw 
@ stout man preparing to fortify himself with a 
particularly strong glass of brandy and water— 
probably the same individual.” 

‘*Nonsense!” replied Helen, while an angry 
flush, called forth by Walter’s remarks, tinged 
her cheek with a deeper hue, “I do not believe 
that Gen. —— would do such a thing! What sort 
of looking mai is he?” she continued, carelessly. 











“Short and red-faced, with lobster eyes, and 
a very flourishing crop of sandy hair—his head 
wearing the appearance of being thatched with 
soiled straw.” 

Talk of women running down each other’s good 
looks! Just hear one man describe another, if 
there is the least soupcon of rivalry between 
them! 

Helen was perfectly ndignant. 

“TI do not believe,” said she, ‘‘that you have 
seen him, at all!” 

Walter made no reply; and there was a pause, 
for some time. 

“Come, Helen,” said he, at length, as though 
the subject had been forgotten, “I want the 
soothing influence of sweet sounds,” and opening 
the piano as he spoke, he led Helen toward it. 

She seated herself at the instrument; and soon 
stunned Walter’s ears with a martial perform- 
ance, which, as a somewhat unlettered critic 
observed, ‘‘beat the Battle of Prague all holler.” 
For every cannon discharged in that pride of 
school girls, at least two went off here; and 
drums beat as though the imaginary army had 
more than they knew what to do with. 

Then she performed various marches ; and Wal- 
ter listened and admired, apparently in earnest— 
though, all the time, he was longing for some of 
those gentle songs that were so peculiarly suited 
to Helen’s voice, and wondered very much what 
had wrought this sudden change in his ladye- 
love. 

Helen turned round on her music-stool, and 
affected intense admiration of a handsome sol- 
dier, on the cover of a piece of music, who was 
singing a most inconsistent and preposterous 
farewell to an imaginary piece of perfection. 

«<All men should be soldiers,” she observed, 
for Walter’s benefit, ‘‘a quiet life, for a man, 
seems so effeminate.” 

She did not quite like Walter’s air of amuse- 
ment, as he replied, “Surely, you would not 
have brother always meeting brother with dou- 
bled fist? Beside,” he added, ‘‘that is quite an 
aspersion upon my employment; but sword and 
bayonet have not done more for their country 
than the grey, goose-quill.” 

“Yes,” replied Helen, saucily, ‘‘and the cack- 
ling of a goose saved imperial Rome. A mouse, 
too, once set a lion free.” 

But Walter only laughed; and he looked 80 
much amused that she began a panegyric upd 
the unseen general. 

Having endowed him with all possible and 
impossible virtues, she paused to take breath; 
but Walter listened to these raptures in perfect 
silence; when, just as matters seemed approaching 
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an awkward crisis, Judge Glowood entered, look- 
ing completely wearied out. 

He had been hunting the lion unsuccessfully, 
for a long time; but, at length, he succeeded in 
finding him, and the invitation was given and 
accepted. The general was very much occupied, 
and his stay would be but short; still, as a great 
favor, he would endeavor to come. 

Helen flew to her aunt with the delightful 
news; but Miss Becky was anything but pleased 
at the prospect of so troublesome an invasion. 

‘She seemed to think that the general’s slaugh- 

tering propensities were not confined to animate 
things, and feared that she could not furnish a 
table sufficiently to satisfy him, and concluded 
by wondering if her brother had gone crazy. 

Whatever might have been Mr. Glowood’s im- 
pressions of the expected guest, he kept them to 
himself; and Helen was left in uncertainty. 

However, as the time approached, she arrayed 
herself very charmingly in a blue muslin dress; 
and blushed and trembled very much, as she sat 
there in the parlor—hoping for, and yet half 
dreading to hear, the general’s ring. Would he 


enter the room like Napoleon, erect, grave, with 
one hand behind him—or would a smile of pecu- 


liar sweetness illuminate his features as his eye 
fell upon her? She wondered if she would be 
able to raise her eyes to the glittering figure, 
and what his first words would be. 

These bewildering reflections were rudely in- 
terrupted by Miss Becky, who came in to say 
that dinner was ready—the hour named had 
passed by without bringing the guest—and the 
meal would certainly be spoiled. The general 
ought to be ashamed of himself for not having 
refused at once, instead of giving her so much 
trouble; but, having accepted, he should now be 
ashamed for not coming. 

Helen’s hopes fell; perhaps, after all, she 
should not see him! 

Judge Glowood and his clerk made their ap- 
pearance; but still no General ——. To Helen’s 
great disappointment, her father insisted upon 
sitting down to the table, when the clock had 
Pointed to half an hour beyond the time; and it 
required quite a powerful effort to refrain from 
shedding tears. Walter thought that she had 
never looked so charming, but he felt almost as 
much curiosity to behold the general as Helen, 
herself; he was, as yet, uncertain whether to 
fear him or not. 

They had quite given up all expectation of the 
guest, when the judge was informed that a gen- 
tleman wished to see him; and, after a few mo- 


ments absence, he returned, accompanied by the 
tardy general. 





Helen did not look up until he was seated; 
then she found herself vis-a-vis to a weather- 
beaten-looking individual, who was neither tall 
nor short, fat nor thin—whose expression was 
neither stern nor benignant, and who appeared 
particularly unaccustomed to ladies’ society. 

Helen received a dodge of the head, as his 
part of the introduction that ensued ; and the first 
words of the great man, particularly addressed to 
herself, were: ‘‘Have some salt, mum?” accom- 
panied by a somerset on the part of the injured 
salt-cellar. 

Helen wished to keep her eyes on her own 
plate, but a strange propensity impelled her to 
glance toward Walter. He was just raising a 
goblet of water to his lips; but she caught a 
glimpse of laughing eyes that seemed fairly 
dancing with merriment on the edge of the glass. 

The young lawyer had weighed his fancied 
rival carefully, and found him wanting; his 
equanimity being, therefore, quite restored, he 
determined to amuse himself at the expense of 
his fickle ladye-love. He watched the visitor 
narrowly—not a single movement escaped him; 
and poor Helen sat with painfully burning cheeks 
beneath the provoking looks that Walter was 
constantly sending toward her. 

The general’s style of eating was decidedly 
unique. He had been too familiar with more 
formidabie weapons to use much precaution in 
handling his knife; and as Miss Becky watched 
the rapid strides which that utensil] seemed 
making for his throat, she grew alarmed lest it 
should ‘sink to rise no more.” 

The visitor had taken the invitation to dine in 
its most literal sense, and effectually repulsed 
all attempts to draw him into conversation. At 
length, he paused from sheer exhaustion, and 
Mr. Glowood seized the favorable moment to 
draw him out. 

“You have seen some pretty hard service, I 
believe, sir?” observed the judge. 

“Yes, pretty hard,” replied the visitor, “‘ pretty 
hard,” and here he plunged into a dish of float- 
ing islands as though it had been one of his foes. 
He said no more until the conclusion of the 
repast. 

‘Well, sir,” said the general, hastily drawing 
back his chair, with the air of one who has per- 
formed his duty, ‘‘I feel obliged to you for your 
polite invitation, in accepting which I have en- 
joyed myself most agreeably. And, madam,” 
turning to Helen, “I feel happy to have made 
your delightful acquaintance, and should be glad 
to meet you again.” 

And the man of war went the way of all men 
who wish to emerge into the street. 
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The general’s visit was over; leaving Miss 
Becky highly indignant—Helen somewhat hys- 
terical—Judge Glowood extremely puzzled—and 
Walter very much amused. He set himself as- 
siduously to the task of consoling the disap- 
pointed damsel, but she wouid not be consoled, 
and received ali his attempts with such a decided 
pout that he abandoned the field in despair. 

Helen said to herself, ‘let him go,” and was 
quite sure that she never would have anything 
more to do with him. 

The summer passed, and autumn leaves were 
fringing the woods with crimson. 

The single window wherein Miss Bastings, 
“the mould of form,” to the female Delvillians, 
delighted to exhibit her first appreciation of the 
fashions, glowed brightly with gorgeous ribbons; 
and in the small apartment behind the shop, 
sacred to the process of cutting and fitting, sat 
our friend Helen, tapping her parasol on the 
floor with a somewhat confused air. 

“T can see, with half an eye, what you've 
come for!” exclaimed the officiating priestess, 
who wore such a huge pair of clippers that she 
seemed to be all shears. 

Helen blushed, as she glanced at the neat 
parcel toward which Miss Bastings’ sharp eyes 
had been directed, and looked as though she did 
not half like it. 

“‘No use, now, in putting on any airs with 
me,” continued the active spinster, ‘‘people do 
not wear white satin dresses to church for 
nothing—and I’m really glad that you and 
Walter have come round again, it’s quite time— 
though, to be sure,” she continued, with an en- 
couraging nod to herself, in the glass, ‘‘ people 
marry at all ages.” 

Helen did not contradict this, and Miss Bas 
tings clipped away with renewed vigor. 

**You’ve got a clear, little waist,” observed the 
complaisant dressmaker, regarding Helen as a 
creditable block for the display of her own skill. 

**Settle down in the old house, I suppose?” 
she continued, half-provoked at her customer’s 
silence. 

The bride-elect was roused from a pleasant 
reverie, “I do not know,” she replied, in an 
embarrassed manner, ‘‘I believe there was some 
talk of moving away.” 

“Not away from Delville!” exclaimed the ex- 
cited spinster, ‘“‘well, now, that’s what J call 
real mean—a real mean shame. As soon as 
people get a little up in the world, they go 
and move off, instead of staying to ornament 
their native village. It isn’t treating Delville 
well—it ain’t patriotic. Well,” continued Miss 


Bastings, ‘‘there’s one comfort, at any rate, if: 





people are moving out, there are others ready to 
come in. Mrs. General —— will quite illumine 
the place.” 

“Is. the general married?” asked Helen, sur- 
prised at this very natural circumstance. 

“La, yes,” replied her informant, “didn’t 
you know that? His wife and I used to go to 
school together, and I’ve boxed Sally Price’s 
ears many a time; but I suppose that she quite 
sticks up, now.” 

Helen walked home in a thoughtful mood, as 
she remembered her romance; but her laughter 
broke forth unrestrainedly when Walter whis- 
pered, with his peculiar manner, 

“‘Helen, I have had an introduction to Mrs. 
General ——; she does not look in the least like 
you.” 

There was a quiet wedding at Delville; and 
the two departed to build an altar for their 
household gods elsewhere. 

Walter Camberson rapidly rose to fame and 
distinction; and when years had cemented the 
bond that sent them forth together, they went, 
one day, to a public meeting, where different 
wonders were exhibited, and different people 
were expected to make speeches. 

Helen’s laughing eye was soon attracted by 
the figure of her old acquaintance, General —, 
to whose arm clung a small, sharp-looking woman, 
who seemed resolved to impress the crowd with 
a conviction of her proprietorship. 

There was a stir among the assembled multi- 
tude; and the general was, with some difficulty, 
persuaded to mount the platform. 

“He’s going to make a speech!” whispered 
Walter, with a most wicked smile. 

Expectation was upon tiptoe; but the general's 
lips remained so long glued together that it 
seemed doubtful whether he had not an attack 
of lockjaw. 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,” he commenced, with 
difficulty, ‘‘it gives me much pleasure to see you 
assembled here to day.” Here he smiled a 
benignly upon the crowd as though he had been 
welcoming them to his own house. 

‘Hear! hear!” exclaimed an admirer, but 10 
more appeared to be forthcoming; until at length 
the speaker gathered courage to add, 

“This is a most useful project, and worthy of 
all encouragement. Iam no speaker,” he cot 
cluded, which was, certainly, a self-evident fact, 
“and you must excuse me from farther e™ 
ertion.” ; 

A great many smiled as the general sgl? 
sought shelter beneath the protection of his 
resolute-looking lady; but one of his friends 
observed: 
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“The general ain’t a great speaker, to be sure; 
but, when he does speak, it’s always to the pint.” 

Helen, however, thought it decidedly Jack 
Bunsbyish; and found it quite impossible to 
restrain her laughter. 

When she had eomposed her face to a proper 
degree of gravity, she looked up to see her hus- 
band mounted on the platform. She shook 
nervously as she reflected that Walter’s fort did 
not consist in making himself conspicuous, but 
his first words reassured her; and she fairly 
devoured the glowing sentences that seemed to 
emanate from a heart inspired by every noble 
feeling. 

There was no attempt at display—but perfect 
silence reigned throughout the audience; and, 
after a speech that seemed very brief indeed to 
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them, Walter found himself overwhelmed with 
congratulations, and offers of friendship. 

He looked at Helen. Her face was more elo- 
quent than their honeyed words, and he hastened 
to join her. 

‘Well, Helen,” he whispered, “have you re- 
covered yet from your hero-worship?” 

“No,” she replied softly, ‘the worship is un- 
changed—but not the idol. I humbly bow to 
the grey goose-quill; and consider the general 
better calculated to hew off the heads of his 
fellow-men than to supply them with any fresh 
ideas.” 

Helen never again found herself in the posi- 
tion of those unfortunates whose destiny it is 


“To make them idols, and to find them clay.” 
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THE CORSET DI MEDICI. 


BY EMILY 


We give, this month, another pattern for stays, 
the Corset di Medici, so called because it does 
not cramp the figure, but keeps it as graceful 
and healthy as in the Venus di Medici. With 
the instructions we gave, in February, how 
to make stays, and this pattern, ladies, by the 
exercise of proper ingenuity, can fabricate this 
corset for themselves. The Corset di Medici is 
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delightfully elastic, yielding to every motion, or 
respiration. It may be made in plain jean or 
contil, or silk or satin. Always carefully mea- 
sure, with a tape-line, across the bosom, from 
shoulder to shoulder, across the back, round the 
Waist, &c.; and make the corset to fit exactly; 
for no dress will look well unless this is the case, 
nor will the wearer feel easy ; and without feeling 


easy there can be no grace, nor even proper 
respiration. 





H. MAY. 


Before we quit this part of our subject, we 
must remark that there seems to be a strange 
mania amongst our countrywomen for pushing 
themselves up in their stays, which is in the 
highest degree unnatural and unbecoming. Let 
them beware of this error, as destructive of all 
graceful outline of figure; and, no matter what 
a corset-maker may say to the contrary, let them 
only wear such stays as have the gores where 
nature herself indicates they ought to be: vary- 
ing only in position according to the bust of the 
wearer. Then, and not till then, shall we see 
the lovely forms of America’s beautiful daughters 
to the best advantage; not artificially increased, 
but supported so as to fit them for exertion (or 
even fatigue) at home or abroad; and not re- 
duced, as they often are at present, to a listless, 
lounging existence, of little benefit to themselves 
or others; but enjoying that greatest of all bless- 
ings, health and strength—fitted to roam at will 
over hill and plain, so as ‘richly to enjoy” the 
invigorating breezes bestowed on God’s children; 
to render them not only happy, but useful beings. 

We would strongly recommend all mothers not 
to put any stay at all on their children till they 
attain the age of thirteen or fourteen. A bodice 
of jean, with slight cords run into it, and attached 
to their flannel petticoat or drawers, to keep it 
thus from rising, is quite sufficient. 





CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


Marertats.—French working cotton, No. 120. 
Work in button-hole stitch and satin stitch. The 


names for marking are to be worked in the same 
way. 








HOW TO MAKE MUSKMELON-SEED BASKETS. 


BY A VIBGINIA LADY. 
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Take a needle and thread and string through ; bottom and continue to go round until you get 
one end of the seed, (just near enough the end 3 to the top, and until it is finished. 
not to break the seed) enough to form a circle 
at the bottom, as we begin at the bottom first. 
(Fig. 1.) Then put two between each seed, (Fig. 


2.) and so on until the bottom is as large as you 
want it. The top seeds are turned down so as to forms 

It is better, however, not to make them too } flat circle or rim, and between every two or three 
large, as they do not set well, and are much neater } seed a bead is added. Large red beads are the 
and prettier small. The size of a large china tea- ( prettiest. Make a wire handle and wrap it with 
cup is a very pretty size and shape. When you$ribbon. Sew such wire in the inside at the top 
get the bottom large enough, you begin to sum up $ to make them stiff, and line them with silk. Tack 
and add two or three seed between as the shape $ in a row of seed around the bottom for a stand, 
requires. You shape it as you do crochet work, } and insert beads between like the top. Bows of 
into any figure you please. You begin at the ’ ribbon are put at each side of the handle. 
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CHEMISETTE PATTERN 


A Hearr’s-Ease pattern. Worked in satin-; collars is increasing, it would be better, when 
stitch, and button-hole stitch, with French work- } enlarging the pattern, to deepen the collar, 80 # 
ing cotton, No. 120. As the rage for large to make it of the fashionable style. 
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TROUSERS FOR CHILDREN. 


BY EMILY H. 


We have been solicited to give patterns for 
children’s clothes also, in our series of ‘‘How 


To Make One’s Dress.”’ Accordingly we select, 


N2 2. 
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as most appropriate to the season, a pattern for 
the trousers of a child two or three years old. 
To make these trousers cut two pieces like 
pattern below, after having enlarged it to the 
size indicated by the inches marked on each 
side: as, for example, to thirteen and a half 
inches on the lower side, eleven inches on the 
left-hand side, &c. &c. The joining of the back 
of the two pieces is indicated by 4 ~ *%. The 
front may remain open or not. The seam of the 
part that forms the leg is marked by OOO. This 
pattern is gathered at top and sewed into a band 
that may be buttoned on each side. We give, in 
Nos. 2 and 3, the pattern of the half of the front 





and back of this waistband which fastens in 
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front by a string sewed on the body, and passed { with deep embroidered bands, Nos. 2 and 8, the 


through an eyelet-hole in the middle of the front } waistbands, must be enlarged proportionally with 
of the waistband. These trousers are trimmed } the trousers. 





A CARD BASKET. 


Tus pretty affair is made of white 


paste- ; with beads of various sizes. 
board, cut as seen in pattern, and ornamented i of wire ornamented with beads. 


The handles are 
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JEWEL-BOX. 


MarerrAts.—Thick common cardboard; white 
gros de Naples, and white satin, three-quarter 
yards of each; white satin cord; ribbon, one inch 
wide; one yard of deep white fringe; one reel of 
white soie d’Avignon; six skeins of gold thread; 
and a skein of pale blue silk. 

The foundation of this pretty box is made of 
cardboard, which may easily be cut out from the 


engraving. ‘Ten pieces are required, namely, 
four for the sides, all of the same dimensions, 
seven inches at the top, four and a half at the 
bottom, and five deep, gradually sloping equally 
at both sides, from the widest to the narrowest 
part. The piece for the lid will then, as a matter 
of course, be seven inches square, and that for 
the bottom four and a half. The shape of the 





four pieces forming the stand can be well seen 
in the engraving; at the upper and narrowest 
part they are four and a half inches, and about 
half an inch deep. 

The cardboard for this box should be of a kind 
too thick to sew; the edges should, therefore, be 
gummed together and bound over with strips of 
cotton. The inside is then to be lined with silk, 
and the outer part with satin, a lining of flannel 
being placed between both these substances and 
the cardboard. The edges will be sewn together, 
and covered with the ornamental cord, inside as 
well as out. ‘The lid of the box must be nicely 
wadded, to raise it, and over the satin covering 
one of darned netting is laid. It must be done 
in the square stitch, with the white silk, anda 
pattern darned on it in gold and blue. A quilling 
of white satin ribbon trims the lid of the box; it 
is laid rather within the edge, which is finished 
with the same ornamental cords as the other 
parts. 

Square netting is begun on one stitch, in which 
two are worked; then turn the work, and do one 
in the first stitch and two in the last. Work 
backward and forward, always doing two in the 
last stitch of the row, until you have the required 
length up one side; then net the last two together, 
at the end of every row, until one stitch only re- 
mains. 


BOOK-MARKERS. 





The accompanying diagram 
represents a book-marker 
worked in floss, or common 
silk, upon perforated card- 
board. The materials re- 
quired are—a piece of white 
perforated cardboard, two 
inches wide and four and a 
half inches long; a piece of 
deep blue sarsenet ribbon, 
two inches wide and thirteen 
and a half inches long; dark 
green, rose-colored, drab, 
light green, and dark blue or 
purple floss silks. The cross 
is all worked in drab silk, in 
cross ~” leaving the word “Truth” un- 

1 











worked; for the sake of accuracy it is better to 
pencil the word upon the cardboard very faintly 
before workin; the cross. The shading of the 
cross is worked in dark blue or purple silk. The 
base of the cross which is shaded, in the dia- 
gram, is worked in light green silk—and the 
wreath of roses and rose-buds with leaves, in 
rose-colored and dark and light green silks. 
When the design is finished, the cardboard is 
attached to the ribbon by three neat stitches 
worked in each corner. 

Book-markers may be worked on perforated 
cardboard, like the above, substituting such 
words as “Constancy,” “L’Amour,” ‘“L’Espe 
rance,” or various names—such as Mary, Wil- 
liam, &c., for the design; the names beilg 
worked with floss silk in cross stitch. 
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LINES.—TO THE FALLEN. 
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LAMP MAT, IN GERMAN BEAD WORK. 


Marerrats.—Berlin Wools, in shades of violet, 
orange, green, and olive brown; two bunches of 
clear white O. P. beads; four ounces of clear 
white pound beads, No. 2; a ball of silver crystal 
twine; a reel of Evans’ Boar’s-head Crochet 
cotton, No. 12; and a pair of coarse knitting- 
needles. : 

This Mat is in a new and very fashionable 
style of work, the design being done in Berlin 
wool work, and the ground entirely in beads. 
Any pattern suitable for Berlin work will be ap- 
propriate, whether a wreath or a bouquet, only, 
as the ground work is in white beads, white 
flowers should not be seen in any part of it. 
Care should be taken to select such canvass as 
will allow of each bead completely covering one 
square; (two threads in each direction) and the 
Penelope canvass will be found the best. Mark 
the size of the mat first on the canvass with ink, 
and then count the threads, so that the pattern 
may be at an equal distance from every part of 
‘the edge. 

The clear white beads wh_.h form the ground 





are sewed on with Evans’ Boar’s-head cotton, for 
the sake of strength. 

The mat is lined with cardboard and glazed 
calico. 

For the Border.—Thread all the 0. P. beads on 
the crystal twine. Cast on eleven stitches. 

1st.—Knit one, 4, make one, slip a bead up, 
knit two together, three times, make one, slip 
up six, knit two together, make one, knit two 
together. 

2nd.—Knit one, 4, make one, knit two to- 
gether, > five times. 

Repeat these two rows alternately, until enough 
has been done to go round the mat, loosely. Sew 
it on, and put a wire frame under the outer edge, 
where the loops of six beads are, bringing the 
row of the last two stitches over it, to stretch it 
out. 

The wreath, as well as the grounding, may be 
in beads, if desired; but as beads of the requisite 
size can only be had in some particular colors, 
this plan frequently involves considerable diffi- 
culty. 


LINES 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


“When a few years are come, then I shall go the way whence I shall not return.”—Job avi. 22. 


A Frew more years when they have come, 
It matters not if weal or woe, 

Then I, alas, the way from which 
I shall not come again shall go. 


A few more years, and earth will take 
Again the dust awhile it lent: 

A few more years and Heaven recall 
The soul for a brief sojurn sent. 


A few more years—a few more years, 
And who will care that I have been, 





Or think, save when they careless speak 
Of something, and say I was then 


A few more years I shall have done 
The work my Father to me gave, 
Have suffered, and the church-yard grass 
Will creep above my quiet grave. 


But this worn spirit freed from sin, 
’Mid the bright ranks of seraphim, 

Shall have begun that second life, 
That second life that’s hid with Him. 





TO THE FALLEN... 


BY T. 


Cop is the bed by Honor made! 

No gentle hands may smooth it down; 
The sleeper lies where he is laid, 

On some wide moor or mountain brown. 


No pillow heap’d by earnest care 
For those by Honor done to rest! 


B. SELTON. 


No soft hands putting back the hair 
From eyes half hid on some white breast! 


Nothing but silence evermore 
Sits at the feet and at the head; 
And in some lone home, o’er and o’er, 
The tale—how nobly fell the dead! 





EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


A New Narronat Pormu.—It is a common remark 
of English critics, that our American poets are 
not national. We have just received, however, a 
poem, “The New Pastoral,” against which this fault, 
at least, cannot be urged. Its author is Thomas 
Buchanan Read, who though a young man compa- 
ratively, has already achieved a name in American 
literature. One of his former poems, indeed, a 
ballad of about a hundred lines, received the high 
praise, in the North British Review, of being the 
best American poem ever written. 

“The New Pastoral” fills a volume of over two 
hundred pages. We cannot describe its character 
better, than by saying, that, what “Thomson’s Sea- 
sons” is to English literature it is to American. The 
scene of the poem is laid in Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania, in the heart of what is called the Great 
Valley, one of the most lovely rural regions in the 
world. We can speak from personal knowledge of 
the fidelity with which Mr. Read depicts, not only 
the general aspect of the landscape, but its varying 
appearance under the different seasons of the year. 
We can testify also to the admirable manner in 
which he sketches the manners of the people. In 
these particulars the poem is equally minute and 
accurate. Had we read it in a foreign language, 
and with the suppression of every name that could 
have assisted us in identifying the locality, we 
should have known that the scenes and characters 
were Pennsylvanian, we should have recognized the 
very hills which bound the landscape. In the later 
cantos, the scene is changed to the Great West, 
though, toward the close, it returns again to its 
original locality. 

As such a poem must be chiefly descriptive, the 
poet has little opportunity to indulge in those higher 
flights of the imagination and passion, which the 
epic and even ballad, not only justify, but demand. 
Mr. Read has executed a difficult task with skill. 
Many of the things, absolutely necessary to be de- 
scribed, if a true picture of rural life was intended, 
were 80 prosaic that no genius could surround them 
with a poetic atmosphere: and though Mr. Read 
has sometimes failed, as when he attempts to make 
lemonade, or bake buckwheat-cakes in verse, he 
more often has signally triumphed. We cannot, on 
the other hand, recall any instance in which he has 
not made the most of his subject. If there is the 
slightest particle of poetry about it, his divining rod 
detects it, and lo! the waters sparkle and dance in 
the sunshine. We refer, as one example, to his de- 
scription of Fairmount; and as another to the man- 
ner in which, by a skilful reference to Rome and 
Jerusalem, he heightens, by association, his descrip- 
tion of ne approach to Philadelphia. 





TABLE. 


Bits of exqnisite poetry are scattered all over 
“The New Pastoral,” starring it as daisies do the 
fields of spring. In this number, there is a quota. 
tion, in which the flight of a butterfly, startled from 
the grass, is depicted as only genius can delineate: 
and there are scores of similar pictures through the 
volume ;—one, we recall, as we write, in which a 
yoke of oxen is described as “swaying” along, “their 
large eyes dreaming o’er the rolling cud.” In things 
of this kind, Mr. Read has no superior. But in the 
management of incident, he is less happy. But do 
not critics ask too much, when they expect poets to 
be masters of the novelist’s art, as well as of their 
own? 

The volume is elegantly printed. Messrs. Parry 
& MeMillan, Philadelphia, successors to A. Hart, are 
the publishers. 

Ovr Marca Numser.—Our March number was 
popular everywhere. If we were to give even a tithe 
of the encomiums it received, we should have no 
room for anything else. We, therefore, quote what 
the Wilmington (Del.) Republican says, as a type 
of scores of others:—“The March number of this 
work is fully equal to any that has preceded it. The 
stories are generally of a moderate length, and are 
of a moral character. We regard this Magazine, in 
this respect, superior to any other devoted to light 
reading, now published. The writers employed handle 
their pens skilfully, and while they interest also in- 
struct the reader.” 

“Tue Littte Pinerm.”—We recommend to fami- 
hes a monthly periodical for juveniles, under the 
above title, published by L. K. Lippincott, No. 65 
South Third street, Philadelphia. The price is only 
fifty cents a year, or ten copies for four dollars. It 
is printed on fine, white paper; embellished with 
unusually elegant wood-cuts; and edited by Grace 
Greenwood: so that, in every particular, it is the best 
publication of its kind. Indeed, if merit can secure 
success, “The Little Pilgrim” will, very soon, have 
a hundred thousand subscribers. 

To New Contrisutors.—Articles offered to this 
Magazine must be accompanied by a statement 
whether payment is expected, or not, and if ex 
pected, what price is desired. No responsibility 
taken as to the preservation of the M.S. In no 
case is poetry purchased. Short stories, from three 
to five pages in length, preferred. 

Tue Grrr Boox or Art.—In answer to numerous 
inquiries, we state that we will send “The Gift Book 
of Art,” post-paid, to the address of any perso, 
the receipt of one dollar. 
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Ovr Cotorep Fasnrons.— Our colored steel 
fashion-plates are conceded, the Union over, to be 
not only unsurpassed, but unsurpassable. The 
Maquoketa (Iowa) Sentinel echoes the universal 
sentiment when it says:—“A brilliant number, 
containing the richest colored fashion-plate of any 
other Magazine published, besides other beautiful 
engravings. The reading contents are from the 
best authors. Altogether, it is the best literary 
periodical published in Philadelphia.” 

Tur Best Storres.—Says the York (Pa.) Repub- 
lican :—“ Peterson’s is decidedly the Magazine that 
publishes the best stories.” And so say hundreds 
of others. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Memoirs of the Life, Exile, and Conversations of 
the Emperor Napoleon, By the Count De Las Cases. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 4 vols. New 
York: Redfield.—The accession of Louis Napoleon 
to the imperial authority in France has revived the 
taste for what may be called Napoleonic literature. 
The present work is one of the most famous of that 
series. It originally appeared, after Las Cases had 
left St. Helena; and is principally a narrative of 
conversations held with the dethroned emperor on 
that island, the Count having been the secretary of 
Napoleon. Though the fidelity of parts of it have 
been called in question, it is substantially a correct 
record of what the Emperor said and did; and no 
person can pretend to a knowledge of Napoleon, 
who has not carefully perused these four volumes. 
The work, in addition to its historical value, has all 
the interest of a romance for intelligent readers. 
The present edition is handsomely printed, and em- 
bellished with numerous portraits and illustrations; 
and reflects great credit on the publisher. It is 
bound in a style to match “O’Meara’s Recollections 
of St. Helena,” another book on Napoleon lately 
issued by the same enterprizing house. 


Getting Along. A Book of Illustrations. 1 vol. 
New York: Derby & Co. Philada: T. B. Peterson.— 
4re we wrong in attributing this book to Miss 
Cheeseboro? If it is hers, as its general style leads 
Us to suspect, it exhibits a great advance on former 
forts. The work, however, is not without defects. 
Though the purpose is noble, many scenes finely 
drawn, and great thoughts frequently expressed 
With a felicity that rises to genius, the novel, on 
the whole, is unartistic and vague, so much 80, in- 
deed, that one continually asks if the author really 
bas any idea half the time what she wishes to bring 
out. If the story had been told in half the space, 
the characters more sharply drawn, and a good deal 
of misty disquisition left out, the book would have 
been the best of the season: but now it is only a fine 
Novel spoiled. The publisher has issued the two 
Volumes in very neat style. 





My Courtship and Its Consequences, By Henry 
Wikoff. 1 vol. New York: Derby & Co. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson.—We took up this volume strongly 
prejudiced against the author. We had read the 
newspaper account of his alleged abduction of Miss 
Gamble, at the time of its occurrence; and we sup- 
posed that the tedious imprisonment to which he 
had been subjected had been fully deserved. We 
had not read many pages, however, before we began 
to doubt the justice of our condemnation; and before 
we had finished the volume, we pronounced Miss 
Gamble a heartless flirt and Mr. Wikoff an injured 
man. The work is as interesting as the best novel, 
being sprightly in style and full of incident. We 
can recommend it. 


Eliza Wharton; or, The Coquette. 1 vol. Boston: 
Fetridge & Co.—This is a republication of a novel, 
highly popular sixty years ago; and, therefore, 
curious as a specimen of what our grandmothers 
wept over. The Johnsonian words and stilted style 
are highly amusing. But the book displays con- 
siderable talent, and has really much interest as a 
story, apart from the fact that it is founded on inci- 
dents which really occurred. The notorious Pier- 
pont Edwards, son of that eminent divine, Jonathan 
Edwards, was the origina] of one of the characters; 
while the heroine, his victim, was the daughter of 
one clergyman and the affianced bride of another. 
The volume has been published in a very creditable 
style. 


Life and Beauties of Fanny Fern. 1 vol. New 
York: H. Long & Brothere.—A retaliatory publica- 
tion, called forth by “Ruth Hall,” though, we be- 
lieve, not emanating from the libelled parties. We 
have no faith in slanderous literature, and wish, 
therefore, that neither this, nor its predecessor, had 
appeared. The result of “Ruth Hall,” which began 
this war of private scandal, may have been to “put 
money into the purse” of Fanny Fern: but it has 
damaged, to an extent that no money een repay, her 
character, as a daughter at least. We are sorry to 
have to say this, but our duty, as public journalists, 
and especially as editors of a ladies Magazine, de- 
mands it of us imperatively. 


Pride and Prejudice. By Miss Austen. 1 vol. 
New York: Bunce & Brother.—We are glad to see 
this new edition of one of Miss Austen’s best novels, 
and hail ite appearance as a proof that good taste is 
reviving. Sir Walter Scott, it will be remembered, 
said confidentially of Miss Austen, that though he 
could “do the grand style,” she far excelled him in 
delineating the little thousand incidents that go to 
make up domestic life and character. A truer criti- 
cism was never written. 


Class-Book of Botany. In Two Parts, 1 vol. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.—An analytical class-book, 
designed for schools and private students, copiously 
illustrated and substantially bound. It is the best 
work of the class extant, and we commend it cor- 
dially to the public. 
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Satire and Satirists. By James Hannay. 1 vol. 
New York: Redfield.—A capital book. Horace, Juve- 
nal, Erasmus, Sir David Lindsay, George Buchanan, 
Boileau, Butler, Dryden, Swift, Pope, Churchill, 
Burns, Byron, and Moore are the principal satirists 
discussed. In addition, there is a fine bit of criti- 
cism on early European satire, and another on the 
present aspect of satirical literature. The work has 
been very favorably received in England, where it 
first made its appearance. Redfield republishes it in 
@ very neat manner. 

Cosas de Espano; or, Going to Madrid vice Barce- 
lona. 1 vol. New York: Redfield.—A sprightly, 
agreeable book, which will amuse a leisure hour. 


There is much information also to be culled from it, ’ 


respecting the manners and customs of the Spanish 
people. 

North and South, By the author of “Mary Bar- 
ton.” 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A 
very superior novel, by the author of “ Ruth,” itself 
one of the most exquisite fictions in the language. 
The reprint is a cheap one at thirty-seven and a half 
cents. 

The Heiress of Bellefonte: and Walde- Warren. By 
Emerson Bennett. 1vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson.— 
Two novels complete, in one volume, by a popular 
author; and published at the low price of fifty cents 
for both. 

The Banking House. By Samuel Phillips. 1 vol. 
New York: Bunce & Brother.—A capital story, and, 
what is a recommendation to many, published in 
cheap style for twenty-five cents. 

The Virgin Queen. By J. Frederic Smith. 1 vol. 
New York: Garrett & Co.—A story of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, published neatly, in cheap style, 
for fifty cents. 
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Piaster Casts or Leaves anp Fiowers.—The 
leaf, as early as convenient after being gathered, is 
to be laid on fine-grained moist sand, in a perfectly 
natural position, with that surface uppermost which 
is to form the cast, and to be banked up by sand, in 
order that it may be perfectly supported. It is then, 
by means of a broad camel-hair brush, to be covered 
over with a thin coating of wax and Burgundy pitch, 
rendered fluid by heat. The leaf is now to be re- 
moved from the sand, and dipped in cold water— 
the wax becomes hard, and sufficiently tough to 
allow the leaf to be ripped off, without altering its 
form. This being done, the wax mould is placed in 
moist sand, and banked up as the leaf itself was 
previously; it is then covered with plaster of Paris, 
made thin, due care being taken that the plaster be 
nicely pressed into all the interstices of the mould, 
by means of a camel-hair brush. As soon as the 
plaster has set, the warmth thus produced softens the 
wax, which, in consequence of the moisture of the 
plaster, is prevented from adhering to it, and with a 





little dexterity it may be rolled up, parting com. 
pletely from the cast, without injuring it in the 
least. Casts obtained in the manner thus described 
are very perfect, possessing a high relief, and form 
excellent models, either for the draughtsman or for 
the moulder of architectural ornaments. 

To TAKE Iwpressions FRoM PLAnTs on Cortoy, 
Sirx, Lawn, Musi, or Linen.—The colors, which 
may be obtained from any chemist, must be prepared 
with cold-drawn linseed oil. The balls are to be 
made of soft leather, and stuffed with wool. If the 
impressions be taken on paper, they may be colored 
afterward with any water-color. The following are 
the directions given for preparing the colors :—Lamp 
black or ivory black, makes black; king’s yellow or 
orpiment, makes yellow; Prussian blue and king’s 
yellow, added together, make green; rose pink or 
drop lake, makes pink ; smalt or Prussian blue, makes 
blue; vermillion or ermine, makes red. A thimble- 
ful of roche alum, added to one ounce of any of the 
above colors, will make them stand washing and 
wearing. " 





RECREATIONS IN SCIENCE. 


To RENDER BODIES LUMINOUS IN THE DARK, 80 48 
TO GIVE A SUFFICIENT LIGHT TO SHOW THE HOUR ON 
THE DIAL OF A WATCH, AT NIGHT.—If a four or six 
ounce phial, containing a few ounces of liquid phos- 
phorus, be unstopped in darkness, the vacuous space 
in the bottle emits a sufficient light for showing the 
hour of the night, by holding a pocket watch nearit. 
When the phial is again corked the light vanishes, 
but reappears instantly on opening it. In cold 
weather it is necessary to warm the bottle in the 
hand before the stopper is removed; without this 
precaution it will not emit light. Liquid phosphorus 
may likewise be used for forming luminous writings, 
or drawings; it may be smeared on the face or hands, 
or any warm object, to render it luminous; and this 
is in nowise hazardous. 





USEFUL RECEIPTS. 
To Clean Black Sitk.—Lay the silk smooth upon 
a board, and spread alittle soap over the soiled 
places. Mix a lather with Castile soap, and with 
fine brush dipped in it, pass over the silk the right 
way, viz: lengthwise, and continue to do s0 till the 
silk is sufficiently scoured. Turn the silk and scour 
the other side in the same manner. Put it into 
boiling water; and let it remain for some time, and 
finally rinse it in gum water, and stretch it out til 

nearly dry; then press it with a cool iron. 
A Blue Wash.—To four pounds of blue vitriol and 
a pound of the best whiting, put a gallon of water 
in an iron pot; boil an hour, stirring all the time; 
then pour into an earthen pan, and sit it by a day 
or two till the color is settled; pour off the water, api 
mix the color with whitewasher’s size. Wash the 
walls three or four times, according as is necessary: 
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Fruit Oream.—Fruit creams are very easily and 
quickly made, by mixing with good cream a suffi- 
cient proportion of a well-made jelly or jam to flavor 
it. A quarter pint of raspberry jelly will do for a 
pint of cream. When well blended, lightly whisk 
them to a froth ; the size of the whisk has nothing to 
do with your failure: take off the froth as it rises, 
and lay it on a fine sieve reversed, to drain, or if it 
is to be served in glasses, fill them at once. <A Solid 
Syllabub.—Mix a quart of good cream, one pound of 
refined sugar, a pint and a half of white wine in a 
deep pan; put to it half a pint of raspberry jelly and 
alittle lemon juice; beat, or whisk it one way, half 
an hour; then put it on a sieve with a bit of muslin 
under it, until the next day; put into glasses. This 
will keep good for a week. 

French Tea-Cakes.—To one pound of flour add 
two ounces of fresh butter, rub them together, then 
mix them with about four tablespoonsful of warm 
milk, one of beer yeast, and a beaten egg. Mix well 
together, and set the dough before the fire to rise. 
When it has risen, make it into three cakes, put 
them on buttered tins and place before the fire for an 
hour; then bake in a quick oven a quarter of an hour. 
Bordeaue Cakes.—Make a paste with well-beaten 
white of egg and powdered lump sugar, to a con- 
sistency proper to cut into shapes. Flavor with 
powdered cinnamon, and bake in tins in a slow oven. 

Blamange.—A pint of good cream, with a pint of 
new milk sweetened and flavored with lemon rind, 


and six bitter almonds blanched and bruised, and an 
ounep and a half of isinglass, with a wineglass of 


brandy, will make a rich blamange. Infuse the 
lemon and almonds in the milk, add three ounces of 
sugar and the isinglass. Boil gently over a clear 
fire until the last is dissolved, stirring frequently. 
Take off the scum, stir in the cream, and strain all 
intoa bowl. Move gently, till nearly cold, that the 
cream may not settle on the top; and before it is 
moulded, stir in by small degrees the brandy. 

Carrot Soup.—Boil some carrots very tender in 
water, slightly salted; then to pound them very fine, 
and to mix them gradually with boiling gravy soup, 
in the proportion of a quart to twelve ounces of car- 
rots, weighed after they are boiled. The soup should 
then be passed through a strainer, seasoned with salt 
and cayenne, and served very hot. If only the red 
outsides of the carrots are used, the soup will be very 
bright in color. Two quarts of broth, and a pound 
and a half of carrots, will make a good tureen of 
soup. 

Imitation Cream.—A spoonful of arrow-root mixed 
with a little cold milk, one ounce of white sugar, a 
mall piece of butter; mix in a pint of warm milk; 
put this into a basin, and the basin into hot water, 
and stir one way until it acquires the consistence of 
cream, 

A Safe Tonic for Indigestion.—Twenty grains each 
of rhubarb, gentian, carbonate of iron, and Spanish 
liquorice prepare by pouring on these a pint of 
boiling water, and take off the cold infusion two 
tablespoonfuls three times a day. 





FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fie. 1—A Warkine Dress or Brack Sirx.— 
The skirt is full and without flounces, but trimmed 
with two rows of the wide tassel fringe, which has 
been so popular this winter. Above each row of 
fringe is a puffing of green ribbon headed with a 
narrow black lace. The basque (not seen) is closed 
up the front, and finished to correspond with the 
skirt. A black silk mantilla of the pelerine form is 
also trimmed in the same style. A white bonnet, 
ornamented with lace, pink roses, black velvet and 
pink ribbon, completes this very elegant toilet. 

Fie. 1.—A House Dress auso or Buack S1kL.— 
The skirt is trimmed with nine flounces, four being 
of a rich shade of purple, and the alternate ones of 
black. The upper one, of black, is much deeper 
than the others. This style of dress has been very 
fashionable lately, though the colors are nearly 
always black, and some good contrasting color, such 
as green, blue or violet. The basque of this dress 
is of black silk, opening in front over a purple silk 
vest, which is buttoned up to the throat and trimmed 
with black galoon. The basque is closed at the waist 
by three narrow bands, and ornamented with lozenges 
up the front formed by fringe, each lozenge contain- 
ing three velvet buttons. The sleeves are cut in five 
points, and, like the basque, finished with fringe. 
Two ends of broad purple ribbon fall from under the 
basque. Collar and under-sleeve of point d’Alencon. 
Hair rolled back from the forehead, and surmounted 
with a cap of point d’Alencon, trimmed with green 
ribbon. 

Fie. m.—Dress FoR A LittLeE Boy or Four 
Years or Acr.—The skirt is of crimson cashmere, 
trimmed with five rows of black velvet. A small 
jacket of black velvet, rounded in front, and trimmed 
with buttons, is worn over a full waist and sleeves 
of fine linen. A large bow of crimson ribbon is 
placed a little to the left side. The collar of linen 
is fastened in front with a black bow. Small straw 
hat, bound and trimmed with black velvet. The 
panteletts are wide, with a full ruffle. 

Fig. tv.—Braces oR BRETELLES OF RipBoxn.— 
The ribbon should be figured and of some showy 
color, or of various colors harmonizing with that of 
the dress. It is gathered to a point at the back and 
in front of the waist, and edged with narrow tace, 
either white or black. Quillings of ribbon form 
short sleeves, or epaulettes if the dress have long 
sleeves. A rosette at the point of the waist in front, 
and streamers, also edged with lace, which descend 
to about the middle of the jupe. 

Fie. v.—La Compress SLEzveE of very thin mus- 
lin, finished on the back with bands of insertion, and 
bows of ribbon. A deep frill falls over the hand. 
This sleeve is exceedingly dressy, especially if made 
of illusion, or thin lace. 

Fie. vi.—Cacne-PrieNEe Heap Dress of pink 
ribbons striped with silver, mixed with roses and 
jessamines; a torsade of ribbon crosses the top of 
the forehead and joins the cache-peigne on each side. 

Fie. vu.—-Fieurep Musiin CoLiAr with square 
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corners, formed of embroidered insertions and Valen- 
cienner wlternately, bordered with Val nes, 


BODORARODROARIOR NARA 
Buack Bargces with blue or green stripes or ara. 


besq are very stylish. This material can be ob- 





Fie. viu.—Purrep SLEEVE crnamented with em- 
broidered bands edged with lace, 

GENERAL Remarxs,—The cold, windy weather is 
still with us, making us wrap ourselves closely in 
our furs: and velvets, and brocades, and heavy 
silks, are also necessary, yet the counters of all our 
drygoods stores are gay and airy with the light 
summer fabrics. The silks, when not flounced, are 
usually in large plaids er stripes, some of a pattern 
which has a chene effect, and are very showy. Light 
blue, lilac, apple green, stone color, and light brown 
or fawn color, are the favorite tints. The entirely 
plain silks are distinguished for their richness of 
texture. Some will be made with the skirt plain, 
but very full, others flounced. The most elegant and 
popular dresses are those which have the flounces 
bordered with a woven pattern of colors harmonizing 
with the rich silk. These dre.ses cost from eighteen 
dollars up to fifty and seventy-five. The lowest 
priced are those which are called summer silks, 
which are much thinner and lighter than the others. 
For twenty-five or thirty-five jollars a very elegant 
dress can be purchased, Most of the India silks, 
which are expressly for summer wear, are of medium 
sized plaids, at about seventy-five cents a yard, of 
de lain width. Moire antique are also very much 


worn, but mostly by middle-aged or elderly ladies, 
A very elegant dress of this material with satin 


stripes, can be bought for forty dollars. 

The De Latrys are of rich colors, many of wide 
figured stripes, but the patterns are not so large as 
they were during the winter. This material has a 
particularly elegant appearance this spring. For 
good quality the prices range from fifty to seventy- 
five cents. 

The most beautiful article for summer wear is 
grenadine or twisted silk, which all our readers 
know is as light and delicate as gauze. It possesses 
the advantage of being very durable, and not rump- 
ling. The lowest price for a good quality of this 
material is one dollar a yard, but a dollar and 
twenty-five or fifty cents is the usual charge. When 
this article comes in dress patterns, with woven 
flounces, twenty-five dollars a dress is asked. 
Nothing can be more elegant for a dinner dress at 
a watering-place than a grenadine, and it also an- 
swers admirably for an evening dress. One of the 
most charming which we have seen, was of a white 
ground, sprigged over with delicate roses and buds, 
with three deep flounces, wreathed with flowers. 
Another was of a white ground with lilac flowers, 
and the flounces bordered with lilacs of the natural 
colors. 

Still cheaper, and very handsome are the bareges 
and tissues with woven flounces, The dress is usually 
of some dark or plain color, with satin stripes or 
arabesque figures in good contrasting colors. For 
instance, brown with green, brown with dark blue, 
or brown with purple stripes; or stone or fawn color, 
with blue, green, or darker shades of stone or fawn. 


tained from six dollars and a half, up to fourteen or 
fifteen dollars a dress. 

The Lawns are exceedingly delicate. Some of 
these also are flounced, and cost about eighteen 
dollars a dress, . 

Of course plain Tissvzs and Barggzs will be 
much worn, and these are very elegant when trim- 
med with flounces of the same. 

No change as yet has taken place in the make of 
dresses. Braces are very much in favor. There are 
too many elegant laces in fashion yet to dispose of 
the open fronted dresses. Although morning-gowns 
are still made with broad revers, of velvet, or silk, 
there are also some accompanied by large pelerines 
or tippets. These pelerines, in high favor some 
years ago, will be again in vogue. 

Bat Dresses are very pointed and have no lap- 
pets or basques. Although lappets retain all their 
vogue for walking toilets, it is considered bad taste 
to put them om ball dresses made of light tissues. 
However, they are still added to bodies for ladies 
who no longer dance, and who wear what may be 
called matronly tissues. A great many bodies for 
ball dresses have draperies, a very graceful style, 
which gives fulness to the bust and elegance to the 
figure generally. However, for dresses with berthas 
or braces, the braces do not terminate at the waist, 
but are continued below and hang down the skirt. 
The effect of this arrangement is very pretty. Others 
are fixed at the waist by a bow of ribbons, the long 
ends floating like those of asash. Double and triple 
skirts, puffings and flounces are most in for light 
tissues. 

A great many bodies are ornamented in front and 
on the sleeves with floods of ribbon a la Lowis XIV. 
This trimming is sometimes seen on the skirt. These 
floods of ribbon are made of a number of loops laid 
one over the other. 

Lacs is also extensively used in trimming dresses, 
and while we are on this subject, we must remark 
that M. Bell is now making very graceful pelerines 
of black lace and English application. These pele- 
rines, round behind, pointed in front, where they tie 
in the style of the Marie Antoinette fichu, are in good 
wear for family evening parties and the theatre. 

Bonyets.—But very few spring bonnets have 
made their appearance yet, as the “openings” of 
our fashionable milliners have not taken place. We 
give, however, the description of one of the most 
elegant which we have seen. It is of pink poult de 
soie, entirely covered with a veil of point desprit 
tulle, slightly puffed and bordered with a row of 
blonde. This veil which covers the curtain and 
hangs on each side in long barbes on the shoulders, 
is fastened right and left of the front by three hand- 
some pink feathers. The inside is trimmed, 00 the 
one hand with daisies, on the other with a bow of 
ribbon mixed with blonde. The fronts of bonnel® 
are somewhat deeper than they have been. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR MAY. 





HEAD-DRESS, 


THE FELICIA. 





